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PREMIUMS! 
—— > 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 
For ONE HUNDRED NEW SUBSCRIBERS, One Family Sew- 
ng Machine, full cabinet, folding cover, with hemmer, 
feller, braider and self-sewer, mahogany, fancy finish, 
price $200. This is a beautiful piece of turniture, and 
in addition to the folding cover, already described, it 
opens at the back to admit of a free circulation of air, 
It has a full nest of drawers, waich will be found ver: 
nsetul, 
For Sif rY NEW SUBSRIBERS, One Family Machine, balf- 
cabinet, with hemmer, teller, braider and se'f sewer. 
Table, with moulding and paneled cover, French polish. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 

For 100 Subscribers, an elegant Solid Gold American 
Waltham Watch, Full Jewelled, Patent Lever, Hunting- 
Case. Price, $10'. 

For 75 Subscribers, a Fine Solid Gold, Full Jewelled, 
Hanting-Case Lady’s Watch, beautifully enamelled. 
Price, $75, 

For 40 Subscribers, an elegant American Waltham 
Watch, Solid Silver Hunting Case, Expansion Balance, 
Four Holes Jewellod—P, 8, Bartlett. Price, $40. 

For 30 Subscribers, a fine Solid Silver Hunting-Case, 
Fall Jewelled, Patent Lever Watch. Price, $30. 

For 20 Subscribers, a fine Sclid Silver Waltham Watch 
Wm. Ellery. Price, $20. 

These Watches are from the well-known establishment 
of Messrs. BENEDICT BROS., keepers of the city time, 
and are put up ready for shipment, AND GUARANTEED BY 
THeM. The prices named are the lowest New York re- 
tail prices, 





SLEEVE BUTTONS, « 

For 15 Subscribers, 1 pair ot 14 karet gold sleevo-but- 
tons, with initials in old English. Price, $10, 

For 25 Subscribers, 1 pair of fine 18 karet gold initial 
#leeve-buttons, Price $19. Warranted by Messrs. 
Benedict Bros., 691 Broadway, and sent by them to 
avy part of the country free of Express charges. 

Any person renewing their subscription and sending 
the name of one new subscriber, we will give a 
Conanrt’s BINDER, Or a likeness of either of the tollow- 
ing @ersons: MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, FRANCES 
WRIGHT, LUCRETIA MOTT, ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, ANNA E. DICKINSON, or SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY. 

Every person renewing their subscription and sending 
the names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will give a 
copy of either of tne folowing workg : 


REBECCA ; OR, A WUMAN’S SECRET. 
By Mrs. CaRroLinc FAtRFIeELD CorBIn. ‘ Dedicated 
to John Stuart Mill for his noble efforts in behalf ot 
Woman’s Entranchisement.” . 
WHAT ANSWER? 
A Story of To-day. By ANNa E. DicKINson. 
COUNRTY HOMES 
and how to save money. By 8S. Epwarps Topp. 
KELLOGG’S “NEW MONETARY SYSTEM.” 


Say In all cases the money must be sent with the 
names, 





PETITION FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





(Every person receiving a copy of this petition is 
earnestly desired to put itin immediatg and thorough 
circulation for signatures, and return it signed, to the 
office of the Woman’s Suffrage Association of America, 
37 Park Row, Room 20, New York.] 


To the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
Congress Assembled : 

The undersigned citizens of the State of —— 
earnestly but respectfully request, that in an 
change or amendment of the Constitution you 
may propose, to extend or regulate Suffrage, 
there shall be no distinction made ketween men 
and women. 


NAMES, | NAMES, 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
es 
Cuicago, Feb. 12, 1869. 

Dear Revowvtion : . Sitting on the platform 
in the Chicago Convention, we remember that 
the mail to-night must take a word to you. 
After travelling forty hours on the railroad, sit- 
ting two days in convention and talking in all 
the leisure hours outside, our missives to you 
must be short, but not spicy, for we feel like a 
squeezed sponge at the present writing. 

Our journey hither, barring delays, was most 
charming. This was our first trip on the Erie 
railroad, and although we had heard 1aue of 
the majesty and beauty of the scenery, through 
the valiies of the Delaware and Susquehanna, 
and the spacious confortable cars on that 
route, the journey surpassed our expectations. 
We advise everybody to take that trip at least 
once, and they will never be satisfied again with 
the narrow gauge track, and the contracted cars 
of the New York Central. 


The Convention has been crowded and most en- 
thusiastic throughout ; judyes, lawyers, clergy- 
men, professors, all taking partin its delibera- 
tions. The women of this nation may con- 
gratulate themselves that their cause is near its 
triumph when such noble men as Edward 

gecher, Rev. Mr. Goodspeed, Robert Collier, 
Prof. Haven, Judge Waite and Judge Bradwell 
come forward in public to advocate their cause, 
Mr. Beccher made an able speech yesterday 
showing that ‘‘ manhood suffrage ” was not the 
demand of this hour, but suffrage for all the 
citizens of the republic. He pointed out the 
necessity of womin’s voice in the legislation of 
the country, not only for her own safety, but for 
the preservation of our free institutions. 
Great as our Beechers are in the east, when 
transplanted to this magnificent west, they 
seem to develop with the proportions of the 
country. 

The Seeretary of the Convention, Mrs. J. F, 
Witting of Rocktord, is a most accomplished 
woman. She understands Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian, writes for several periodicals, 
and is the author of ‘“ Through the Dark to the 
Light,” a new book, it is said, of much power 





and merit ; and if the title is at all indicative of 
the contents, we should like to have a copy lud 
on the desks of all our rulers at Washington 
and in the several state legislatures, for this is 
the direction in which all need to be led. 


Library Hall has been literally packed through- 
out the Convention, and, from the letters we have. 
already. received urging us to go hither ond 
thither through the west (as Train would say), 
the piairies seem to be all on fire with Woman’s 
Suffrage. While politicians are trying to patch 
up the republican party, now near its last gasp, 
the people in the West are getting ready for the 
new national party, to combine the best ele- 
ments of both the old ones, soon to be buried 
forever out of sight. 

Woman’s Suffrage, greenbacks, free trade, 
homesteads for all, eight hours labor, and three 
per cent. the legal interest, will be some of the 
planks in the platforms of the poliiical partics 
of the future. 

Mrs. Livermore, the president of the Conven- 
tion, discharged the duties of ber office .with 
great executive ability, grace and patience. 
The women of Chicago are fortunate in having 
in her so wise and judicious a manager of their 
cause. She isa tall, dignified-looking woman, 
has a fine voice, pleasant address, and in her 
‘orce and dash is not unlike the proprietor of 
Tne Revoxvtion. 


Wells Brown and Anna Dickinson enlivened 
the discussions of this afternoon. The former 
helped to annihilate “us” of Tae Revoturion 
on the same resolutions we tried at Washing- 
ton, and Anna left a Mr. Robert Laird Colher, 
who had already had a passage at arms with 
Mrs. Livermore and Robert Collier, pale and 
bleeding on the floor, This gentleman and 
Rev. Mr. Hammond, brother-in-law of Owen 
Lovejoy, not believing in Woman’s Suffrage, 
were, unhappily for themselves, though to the 
great amusement of the andience, made the 
target for all the wit and satire of the platform. 
Mr. Hammond, in his death gasp, declared ‘he 
believed his Bible,” which did not help his case, 
for everyone else on the platform aftirmed the 
same faith, with only this difference, they did 
rot believe Mr. Hammond’s interpretation of 
the good book. Mrs. Myra Bradwell, editor of 
the Chicago Legal News, took a prominent part 
in the Convention. She is a woman of great 
force and executive ability, and itis said her 
husband is greatly indebted to her for his suc- 
cess in life. 

A telegram from Mrs. Minor, President of the 
Womaa’s Suffrage Association im St. Louis says, 
that they have announced us to speak there on 
Monday evening. Miss Anthony is rolling up 
a goodly number of subseiibers, so we trust the 
pages of Tue Revoxvrion will glow with wit 
and wisdom during our absence. Everyone 
speaks of that financial conversation of Miss 
Anthony with the Senator at Washington, and 
they all say THe Revowvrton is a live paper, 
and they are determined to have one just like it 
here in Chicago. What will interest you more 
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than all beside was the nnanimous passage of a 
resolution in the Convention endorsing Tue 
RevoLutTion as the National Organ of the 
Woman's Suffrage movement. The Chicago 
press have graciously given many columns to 


reports of the Convention. zc & 





WOMAN. 
eunaidipauete 
A CONVERSATION BY A, BRONSON ALCOTT, 
an 
( Concluded, ) 

A GentLeman—Do you not think that man, 
at the present time, has enough of the other 
sex in him to represent both sexes in the politi- 
cal field for some time to come ? 

Mr. Avcorr—1 think if he had, our republic 
would have been in a better position than it is. 
President, cabinet, congressmen, with rare ex- 


ceptions, little dream what women are. No: I 
think I must say no. The women have it. Be 
women as soon us you can, ladies. Do not 


hesitate. Begin to-morrow morning, if you 
have not resolved to begin to-night. You can- 
not begin too suon. But pray donot assume to 
do the work in our way. No, you will not; 
you know better, and will show us a better way. 
But you do not wish us to do it your way any 
more than we wish you to do itin ours. That 
is the objection of some rather dullmen. ‘They 
do not know any better way than their own, 
an therefore think the women are goiny to do 
just as they have ; and say, ‘Pray defend us 
from that!” And I say so too. 


A Lapvy—Is it not true that we are getting to 
prefer too much the outside? and is not that 
one reason why our homes are not what they 
should be? Is it not better to make a beauli- 
ful, poetic home, than to write a poor poem ?— 
to put the treasures of life into life, than to put 
them into books? Is not a beautiful home the 
best poem?—a well trained fauily the best 
written volume? and is not the error of the pre- 
sent in going too much into the outside, to the 
neglect of the richest culture within ? 


Mr. Atcorr—Only those who write their, 


verses in themselves, and are themselves poctic 
in character, stand as representative persons, 
whether men or women. Beauty is life’s over- 
flow, and duty is always beautiful, or else is 
deformity. 


A Lapy—That is very true; and so 1t seoms 
to me that the suyerfluity, the overflow, should 
be put into poems and books ; but the sphere 
should be at home, and then the overflow you 
speak of would be beautiful. 

Mr. Atcorr—No verses were ever written 
that charmed the world which did not spring 
out of the innocent soul, —the quietude of home. 
No verses, I mean, that take hold of all man- 
kind. We have verses, we have works of art, 
we have poems, books, that interest a portion 
of mankind; but the great books, the great 
works of art, the great lives of heroism, and 
whatever else,—the martyrdoms,—these are all 
from the heart of mankind, and therefore they 
interest all mankind. What we want is, that 
the state should first pre-exist in the house ; 
and wherever there is a harmonious household, 
whatever goes out of that house will tend to 
build up five institutions around it: where 
there is a superior pair in any house, they may 
go where they will or do what they please, it 
will be done beautifully and dutifully. Of 
course, there is this check to be put upon any 
tendency of women to press into relations for 
which they are not fitted, for that is the peril to 





which all good enterprises are at first liable. 
There will be ridiculous mistakes, many 
blunders ; but the women cannot blunder more 
than the men. The best wife will cast the best 
and truest vote. 

A Lapy—Is not the most fatal blunder to 
blunder at the centre? 

Mr. Aucorr—Yes : if we blunder there, it is 
like a stone cast into the centre of a lake, and 
ripples the whole surface of life. Any little 
blunder at the centre passes out and returns 
again,—recoils. ‘There is where the blunder is. 
Put all fomes right and all institutions would 
be right ; the heart helped to become right and 
beautiful. It is because the lapse is at the be- 
ginning. It isin the Adam and Eve,—at the be- 
ginning. That is where the lapse is; not in 
any fabulous sense, but in a real sense : we are 
the Adams and Eves, We are put upon precise- 
ly the same basis that the legend tells us Adam 
and Eve were, and we have the same problems 
to work out; the same results must follow. 
Give us Adams and Eves that shull not lapse 
out of Paradise, and we sball not have so many 
versions of the **Paradise Lost,” Most people 
say they have lost their Paradise, and h pe t» 
regain itsome time. If they think so, doubt- 
less they have. But how much to their credit 
not to have lost it! That is the problem of hu- 
man destiny. Begin chastely at the beginning. 
And where is the beginning? Personally in the 
Creator himself, all souls returning to find and 
fillin him again. We are interposed between ; 
and if the Godhead flow through us freely, we 
shall fill and spill with beauty and delight. 
Whoever has not that overflow has not lived. 
But ove must fill freely, not spill too fast. The 
spilling is the ecstasy, the pure delight. Shall 
one cat all his plums at once? Is not a good 
thing as good to keep as to get? But like the 
old sinners at the beginning, we want it all at 
once, and there follows the Lliad of social woes, 
It was a subtile saying of a young woman that 
she admired ancient Eve, she was so brave. 
She believed there was something to be learned, 
and so couragously ventured, and got an experi- 
ence out of it. Whether celestial or sinful, we 
leave for the innocents to solve. 

The Hebrew myth makes man the perfect crea- 
ture,—entire in himself, himself and herself ; 
then came the lapse, and then the tendency to 
return again and be one, So the tendency to- 
day is to return to that integrity ; and we can 
skip presently that exporience, and do things 
harmoniously from the beginning. It scems a 
great waste. They say the world is six thou- 
sand yearsold. Whoknows? A hundred thou- 
sand—a million! No, it is not very old. It is 
only a minute old in one sense, and millions in 
another. But speaking after the manner of hu- 
man chrenology, it seems as if the human race 
had had time to do something better than it 
has; as if there had been time enough for 
men and women to become acquainted with one 
another: and yet we see pairs calling them- 
selves dear friends, yet discover neither in 
their voice nor behavior the certificate that 
they really are dear friends. ‘They strive to be, 
but are not. If they were, like the Pythago- 
reans, each might call each by the other’s name. 
We have not got quite so far. And then, 
this is to be said, whoever is not woman’s 
friend is not his own friend. Whoever does 
not respect woman, has n»t such conception of 
woman that he cannot be her friend, even when 
she is not her own, must have something false 
in him. He has not learned what woman 
means, what woman is, For what ig man hore 


for? First to take care of himself—if he can. 
Pray do not let him undertake to take care of 
woman until be has done that. 

* * * * * + + * 

A GentLteman—The question is, how shall 
the feminine force be introduced ito politi? 
Some of us contend that it would be safe to give 
woman the ballot. There are others who con- 
tend that this element should be put into poli- 
tics by awa“ ening the feminine in man’s home. 

Mr. Avcorr—If thoughtful, cultivated, and 

-superior women will trust men to do that ser- 
vice for them, the best men are ready to do it ; 
but it hippens that many of the superior wo- 
men say, ‘*Much as we respect you, on the 
whole, we think we had rather do that our- 
selves.” Very well; then why not have them 
do it justas they please? Let them do it them- 
selves, if they will, I think we can trust them. 

A GentLeman—Do you think they will cast a 
feminine ballot? 

Mr. Atcorr—I cannot say. They cannot do 
worse than men have done, because woman car- 
ries, by the necessity of her being, the womanly 
sense with her wherever she goes ; and although 
she has subtle arts, that Iam not going now to 
expose, but cf which I know something,—I 
hope not too much,—she yet can be trusted ; 
and especially where moral questions are con- 
cerned. And if there be any right more impor- 
tant than another in a republic, 1s it not the 
citizen’s right to elect those who shall represent 
him ? 

A Lapy—Is your sex the only magnanimous 
one? My sex believe that we can trust man,— 
many of us. Are you the only magnanimous 
persons? You trust us—we trust you. 

Mr. Atcorr—Surely. 

A Gentiteman—I would trust neither sex 
without the other, 

Mr. Atcorr—Neither would L. 

A GENTLEMAN—One supports one sex, one 
the other. I say they ought to be united in poli- 
tics as in everything else My experience of life 
has been this: that when I have been in the socie- 
ty of men alone, I have been too frequently dis- 
gusted, which would have been prevented en- 
tirely if women had been present. I belicve 
from what I can learn, that the same fact 
exists in regard to the society of women ; that 
women’s society alone is not of so high a stan- 
dard as when men and women are united to- 
gether ; and therefore I think they ought to be 
always united, under all circumstances, and I 
think politics should be included among the 
rest. I think our whole system of politics 
would be vastly improved and elevated by the 
introduction of woman. If, next November, 
woman should go and deposit her vote at the 
polls, she would have more influence upon the 
rugged and rough men, who are behavingin the 
most avominable manner that can possibly be 
imagined. 

Mr. Axcotr—It is a very proper suggestion, 
that the women are as magnanimous as th2, 
men ; but the men are not so magnanimous as 
to surrender all their rights, and let the women 
do the work alone. They have not come to 
that. Fair play for both. 

A GentLeman—I see by the last remarks 
that the millennium is dawning. We shall 
have the government right, and there will be 
no trouble now about the national debt 

Mr. Atcotr—I thik we have intimated 
the secret of our safety and success. When 
men and women are true at home, then we can 
trust everything outside. Let young women 
hold young men to higher laws of purity than 





hitherto. That would be a bold declaration 9 { 
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independence—excellent. When that time 
comes, the republic is safe, because that would 
ensure all laws. 


But we must not keep late hours. 





WOMAN'S PERVERSITY. 





Wuar did you say ? ‘Tired taking care of the 
baby? Tired of your own offspring? Oh! it 
is well to qualify terms a litile. Not tired of 
the child, but so worn out with its screaming 
and fretting ; so exhausted with walking the 
floor mghts ; that what? you almost wish it 
never had been born! You must never, my dear, 
give utterance to such sentiments as these. 
But you are desperate! Well, that is laughable. 
A wife and mother desperafe! ‘Tommy hadn't 
half finished teething when this one was born ? 
What of that? Wives must learn to regard 
these trifling additions with saint-like equanim.- 
ity. It isn’t any more trouble to take care of 
two children than one, if you only manage 
properly. You don’t have time to attend to 
domestic affairs at all? Can’t find the necessary 
time to do the week’s mending? and your hus- 
band scolds because things don’t taste and look 
as nicely as they used to before the advent of 
this last screech owl? Well! well! He has a 
right to scold. That province is man’s es- 
pecially ; and you have no right to arrogate one 
of its privileges. This morping Tom went off 
in a horrid temper. Had good reason I'll war- 
want. What was it all about? Got his shirt 
on, studs in, went to fasten the neck band, 
and off flew the button. He swore, did he? 
Of course, he did ; you weren’t surprised at that ? 
You laid the baby down to sew on another, and 
she got black in- her face screaming, before you 
had the needle threaded, and Tom vowed if 
you didn’t stop the young one’s mouth he'd 
throw it out of the window. All very right and 
proper in Tom. How could you fasten a button 
and hold a screaming child, too? Why, bless 
your heart, the button should have been secure, 
and then all trouble would have been saved. 
You thought itwas? Wives have no business to 
think! they should kn:w. Then he had to 
take it off, and try another? You don’t think 
that was anything to get so excited about? 
Well, [do. To remove the studs from bosom 
and wristbands, to strip the offending garment 
over a fellow’s head, disturbing the hair he had 
so nicely arranged, with a baby (and babies 
should never be allowed to annoy their paternal 
parents) screaming at the top of its lungs, was 
enough to make a minister forget to be clerical. 
The coffee was muddy, the steak over done, and 
the corn-bread rare. Well! whose fault was 
that?) Not yours? But indeed it was. You 
should have seen to breakfast, even though you 
did it with baby in arms, and Tommy hanging 
to the skirt of your dress. Yon asked him for 
money, and he said he wouldn’t leave a dime to 
be wasted, as you wasted money. That proved 
his wisdom ; but it is your business to provide 
sume how, and have a nice dinner when your 
lord arrives, and be just as smiling as though 
nothing had happened. What do you know 
about New York Central, or North West pre- 
ferred, and the bother he has in trade generally ? 
Dines at Delmonico’s, does he? Plays billiards 
and attends clubs? You don't begrudge the 
poor, care-worn man these little recreations, do 
you? No, but you want a change occasionally ? 
What else is it you want? Sympathy and ap- 
preciation? Bosh, child, sensible women don’t 
tiink of such things in this enlightened age, 





What! you shall die if your husband don’t 
show you more attention and consideration ? 
Die then! That is the very thing to do, if you 
can’t attend to buttons and beefsteak, and keep 
your children from disturbing their father. 
Give the poor distracted a chance to ‘*‘ better 
himself,” Make an easy chair for a second wife 
to sitin, and leave your babies to the mercy of 
astep-mother. Don’t be selfish about it, dear. 
Exeanor Kirk. 








WOMAN IN THE MISSOURI LEGISLA- 
TORE. 
—— 
St. Louis, Feb. 6, 1869. 

Dear Miss Antuony : It willnot be feminine 
to say, yet I fear I must say the women of Mis- 
souri have stormed their capitol, and if it isnot 
yet taken, the outworks are in our hands, and I 
believe a few more well-directed blows and the 
victory willbeours. On the 3d inst. a large dele- 
gation of ladies, representing the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Missouri, visited Jefferson City, for 
the purpose of laying before the legislature a 
large and influentially signed petition, asking 
the ballot for woman ; and we were gratified to 
see the great respect and deference shown to the 
women of Missouri by the wisest and best of 
her legislators, in their respectful and cordial 
reception of their delegates. Both houses ad- 
journed, and gave the use of the house for 
the afternoon, when eloquent addresses were 
made by Mrs. J. G. Phelps of Springfield, Dr. 
Ada Grennan of St. Louis, and the future ora- 
tor of Missouri, Miss Phoebe Couzins, whose 
able and effective address the press has given in 
full. Of the brave men who stood up for us, it 
is more difficult to speak. ‘To give a list would 
be impossible ; for every name would require a 
eulogy too lengthy for the pages of Tur Rrvo- 
tion. We will, therefore, record them on the 
tablets of our memory. with a band so firm that 
they shall stand out brightly till time shall be no 
more. Of the small majority who oppose us, we 
will say nothing, but throw over them tke pall 
of merciful oblivion. 

I met your warm friend, Senator Harbine, who 
is inexhaustible in good words for Tur Revonv- 
tion, and the cause, and spoke admirably of 
both. Your sincere friend, 

Mrs. Frarors Minor. 





PRISONS AND PUNISHMEN7S. 
embios 
Editors of the Revolution : 

In a late Revotution Mrs. Stanton, speaking 
of ‘*Prisons and Punishments,” writes: ‘Our 
whole system is infamous, based on the false 
idea that everything must be done for the pro- 
tection of what is called society, and nothing 
for the criminal.” Weadell Phillips, in the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, writes : ‘* Oblige 
every state to educate every soul God entrusts 
to its keeping.” 

What Mrs. Stanton says of the old system is 
most true; what Mr. Phillips says of the re- 
medy is most statesmanlike. Mrs. Stanton has 
given a correct diagnosis, as the doctors say, 
and Mr. Phillips has prescribed the only cure, 
and yet a very simple one, and what in this age 
of balance-sheets is most deliciously palatable, 
for the reason that it will save millions of dol- 
lars to the credit side of the expense account. 

I shall not attempt, by a long list ot facts and 
figures, to show how much our present ‘‘in- 
famous system” costs, and how little a true 

ystem would cost, bat will assert that our 


§ 
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prisons and punishments of criminals cost five 
times as much as it would cost to ‘educate 
every soul God entrusts to the keeping of so- 
ciety.” Every child rescued by education from 
the clutches of the criminal law, not only saves 
the costs of his punishment, and the damages 
inflicted by his lawlessness, but the amount 
which a good member of society adds to the 
commonwealth. Every school-house multiplies 
these gains in the ratio of the number educated, 
and saves the costs of courts and prisons. It 
is time to begin, in a common sense way, to 
save mankind. Let the Bible societies invest, 
at least, three-fourths of their capital in soup- 
houses, school-houses and spelling-books, and 
the other third of their Bibles would be better 
appreciated. Let the ounce of prevention, in 
the ‘form which a wise mother would apply to 
her child,” be applied by society, instead of the 
pound of cure it now administers to little pur- 
pose, and our generation would reveal more pro- 
cress than all the theological preachers, tract dis- 
tributors, and missionaries, with their engines 
of damnation of men and women in this world 
and the next, have accomplished in a thousand 
years. 

We have lately prepared and caused to be in- 
troduced into the legislature of Illinois, a bill, 
which, if it becomes a law, and there is some 
prospect that it will, thoroughly enforced, will 
‘‘oblige the state to educate every soul God has 
entrusted to its keeping,” that is not over six- 
teen years of age. 


‘he first section provides for the establish- 
ment and maintainance of Reform Schools, with 
lands for agricultural, and shops for mechanical 
labor attached, in every county in the state. 
The second section obliges every child between 
the ages of eight and sixteen years to attend 
school at least twelve weeks in each, year, or get 
the education to be had by such attendance 
elsewhere, provided he or she is not physically 
or mentally incapacitated, or too poor, under 
the penalty (to the scholar) of being sent to the 
Reform School, (to the parent or guardian) of 
not less than twenty nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars for every offence. 


The third section makes it the duty of school 
directors and superintendents to make out an 
alphabetical list of all scholars within their juris- 
diction and furnish each and every teacher 
with such list, at the commencement of each 
and every term of school; and enjoins upon 
each teacher the duty to report at least 
once a week to the directors and superinten- 
dents the names of all truants, and upon the 
receipt of such reports, it is the farther duty of 
the directors and superintendsnts to forthwith 
inquire into the reasons or ciuses of the ab- 
sence of such truants, and if they are found too 
poor to attend and in need of books or clothes, 
they shall be furnished ; if the parents or guar- 
dians are at fault, they are to be forthwith com- 
plained of before a Justice of the Peace, or 
judge, and, if found guilty, fined ; if the truant 
is incorrigible and cannot be controlled by his 
parent or guardiun, he or she is to be sent to the 
Reform School. All fines and penalties to go 
for the benefit of the school fund. 

We think we have culled the best parts of the 





Massachusetts and Prussian laws on this sub- 
ject. The Massachusetis law leaves it optional 
with the towns to enforce the attendance of the 
children upon the public schools, We propose 
to make the law obligatory upon the whole 
state. 

In Chicago there are more than 60,000 chil- 





dren, between the ages of six and sixteen, and 
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less than 30,000 are in the schools, public and 
private. In the city of Chicago alone, there are 
more than 30,000 children growing up in idleness 
and ignorance, and a large part of them vaga- 
bonds, without homes or fixed places of abode. 
What an urmy of candidates for jails, states 
prisons and the gallows! The per cent, of chil- 
dren who do not attend school is less in the 
smaller towns, but a vast army in Illinois will 
be gathered into the schools by this law, if it 
becomes a law, and thus saved to themselves 
and to society, in this world and in the next, 
while millions of dollars will be saved to the 
public treasury of the state. 

Illinois proposes to be the first state to oblige 
its people to educate their children, to gather 
in the poor and outcast into her schools. 

We propose to do away with our ‘ infamous 
system,” by the substitution of normal schools, 
and grammar schools, and common schools, and 
reform schools for jails and state prisons. 

A, J. Grover. 





THE TRUE BASIS OF SUFFRAGE. 
ors 
Lawrence, Kansas, Jan. 20th, 1869. 
To E. C. 8: 

You are right in the averment that it was the 
submission of two separate propositions in this 
state that killed both. It was an effort to bisect 
an indivisible thing—a principle. 

As the beacon that, like the star of Bethlehem, 
lighted the way for the grand Revolution that 
broke the shackles from the slave, was the idea 
that the neyro is endowed with the attributes ot 
man; the enslaving of man by man is wrong— 
is oppression—because all men were created 
equal, endowed with the inalienable right of 
liberty, therefore slavery shall be abolished ; so 
the logic of the reform in suffrage is this : that 
all governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; every member of 
the governed should, therefore, be recognized 
as having a voice in the government; and this 
until some valid reasons appear th at imperil the 
existence of that government, or stmke at its 
objects, namely, the securing of life, liberty aud 
the pursuit of happimess to the governeil. 

Those great, good men and women who saw 
the slave in his shambles, and rose wp in their 
united -might to crush the curse that bound 
him, stopped not to enquire for «ace, or class, 
or sex ; and, had both whites and blacks been 
enslaved, the word ‘ color” would have been 
almost unknown in the sublime annals sf that 
great reform which gave to him his liberty, and 
would not have so disgraced our laws. 

It is now too late, in pushing on the car of 
progress, to recede from principle, or to stop to 
chop it up with policies that destroy its force. 
There are members of the ‘* governed ” who have 
rights denied them ; these members include both 
whites (women) and blacks (men and women) ; 
these rights aze vital, and constitute the source 
whence all ‘‘just powers” of the government 
are derived, viz.: the right to express a consent 
to be governed, and by whom, and in what man_ 
ner, through that palladium of liberty, the bal- 
lot-box. After so long revering the nobleness 
and purity of the men who, like Gerrit Smith, 
have given their lives to reform, and reverencing 
their tenacity to truth and principle, after so 
otten admiring their great powers of thought 
and golden speech, and after absurbing so many 
truths uttered by them with convinemg logic 
and winning eloquence that to a youthful mind 
almost invested them with the halo of the 
spheres, it is a perfect ‘dead setter” to realize 


that they will withhold their strong arms from 
the aid of one class of the oppressed for another 
class, even were its members more worthy, bet- 
ter qualified, and no more needing generous aid 
(none of which by any means appears), and es- 
pecially at this period, and in this upheaval of 
the bed rocks of political existence. Why do 
they now stop to distinguish between races and 
genders? There is no sex in unalienable rights. 
And there is no principle by which a “ removal 
of the political disabilities of race” should pre- 
cedo a removal of the political disabilities of 
sex. Lnstitute a comparison between the wor- 
thiness of white American women as one class, 
and the American freedmen and women as 
another class (the latter cannot be called a race), 
to exercise the elective franchise, or between 
their qualifications for it respectively, or between 
the wrongs, or degrees of wrong resulting to 
each from withholding that right, and we find, 
indeed, that comparisons are fruitless as well 
as ‘‘odious.” The circumstances surrounding 
each class, and even individuals in each, are so 
different, that the effecls of the wrongs and of 
restoring the rights on each, would be without 
comparable qualities ; and if {here should be dis- 
covered a semblance in the condition of these 
two wronged classes, or a contrast between 
them, what of it? ‘The inquiry is no more 
fruittul in relief, than a discussion of the rela- 
tive destructive powers of fire and water. One 
right has never yet been created from two 
wrongs alone. Encase the latter in the polished, 
symmetrical shell of truth, and they may be ex- 
ploded aguinst the battlements of oppression 
with telling effect, and though the truth fall, 
crushed, it will rise again. 

The two propositions, to extend the right of 
suffrage to women and tonegroes will carry, ** if 
put on the same level and urged in the same 
connection,” panoplied in truth and right, as 
they are with the justness, the depth, the grand 
democracy of that principle which underlies 
our whole system of government, namely, the 
principle involved in universaL suffrage. It is 
doubtful to those who have tried it, whether 
either, alone or singly, can be successfully 
urged, E. V. B. 





LEITER FROM WASHINGTON. 
scicanlinjaceeans 

Dear Mrs. Stanton: From the latitude of 
Providence, R. I., Mrs. Dall, not long since, 
premised that things had outgrown Woman’s 
Rights Conventions, and only demanded the 
Executive hand and brain, in the occupations 
of society, to complete her happiness. 

But as far south as the Capital, the late 
National Convention of citizens, from nearly all 
the states, proves, that the old method of get- 
ting a great multitude together to listen to 
words of truth, put (in their case) in a new 
form, and illustrated at sight, has not lost its 
power to unite and strengthen human and 
spiritual forces to do battle against error, 
and to strike fear to the heart of the evil doer. 
The gregarious conservatives, one and all, froin 
Senator Vickers in the Senate committee, to the 
gray headed man and beardless boy in the 
weekly debate, thrust into the face of the woman 
petitioner for suffrage that impassable barrier 
of their fathers, the ‘‘ army and the navy,” ‘‘ the 
constitution as it was.” A republican govern- 
ment based on bullets; brute force the alpha 
and omega of Christian civilization, these must 
forever limit the rights of woman and deny 
her equal voice in making the laws. They 
sing the same song of their predecessors, with 











here and there an additional false note, and 
semiquaver, and, like them, will doubtless be per- 
mitted to retire, by consent of the people, to 
the place where their leaders have gone. 


But the thinkers rally to the new banner, 
‘*Let us have peace,” the pertinent, practical pro- 
phecy of the age, and seem ready to welcome the 
change that makes peace possible. The three 
public meetings for this cause recently held, so 
enthusiastic that speakers were limited to ten 
minutes each to give all » chance for utterance, 
indicates that the convention has inspired the 
half-hearted with courage and the earnest with 
new faith and has furnished the young with 
fresh curiosity to look out from the watch tower 
of woman's vote. 


Gossip is lively on the avenue and in the halls 
of Congress about ‘‘ what's a the steir?” Mrs. 
Stanton, the philosopher, the ‘ fishwoman,” 
the Daniel Webster, are served up at receptions 
and lobbies with embellishments. The beauties 
and heresies of Lucretia Mott, are gravely 
analyzed and laid on the table for perpetual dis- 
cussion. While the fil of 8. B. Anthony’s coat, 
is being tried through all the ranks, the women 
of the alleys and the avenues presenting ex- 
tremes, only surface deep, discuss the laws, and 
wonder if their children are in danger. And 
the school girls on the streets assume to decide 
that if these things are so, itis better to die 
poor, with occupation and a name than go into 
the newspapers as ‘the relict,” of the wealthy 
Mr. Smith. 

It 1s said that Blanche Butler, the sister of 
Senator Pomeroy’s wife, and other young ladies 
of standing and influence, are taking up the re- 
frain of Woman Suffrage, with a declaration of 
intentions to take part in the affairs of life. 

THe Revowvtion is making the way for 
thought and action at the capital. The agent 
called on the President a few days since and 
finding him at leisure, handel him a copy, 
which he examined, and seemed curious to know 
if it was in earnest! 

Gen. Schenck, jealous for his party’s patri- 
otism, refuses to subscribe, because he fancies it 
is in the interests of the Rebel policy. 

A distinguished man in the government ob- 
jected to sustaining a paper that carried the 
lunatic, George Francis Train, though he con- 
fessed he liked the other matter iri Tar Revo- 
tution. The agent asked: “If you, sir, 
wished to publish a paper and could not for 
want of means, if George Francis Train would 
furnish you five thousand dollars, would you 
take it? He replied by two dollars and his name 
on the subscription list. 

Ward meetings are to be held and the city 
canvassed and educated for union and action in 
behalf of the Republic. A Register is about to 
be opened at the Woman’s Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, where all in sympathy with the movement, 
resident or foreign, may enrol their names tor 
future reference. The Committee have been 
requested to invite Mrs. Stanton to give the 


citizens another benefit. J. 8. G. 





Wat WomEN Do.—On the second Sunday in January 
the usual ‘‘ women’s feast” was celebrated in the vil- 
lages of Meisterscwanden and Fabrwangen, in Switzer - 
lend. On this the women take the men’s 
places, The young men are led to their seats and to the 
dance by the young girls, and the expenses are exclu- 
sively defrayed by the latter. And a jolly thing they 
make of it. 











At an Orpban’s Fair in St, Paul recently, says the St. 
Paul Dispatch, a table to vote for or against Female Suf- 
frage was opened and realized $30. The vote stood for 
suffrage, 192—against it, 31, 
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HOW WOMAN'S LABOR IS ESTIMATED. 





THE poor negro, in chains of galling servi- 
tude, whose life’s-blood was used only to enrich 
worldly coffers, was by lash and blood-hound 
required to look up and cail a brutal man his 
‘‘divinely appointed protector,” and the sweet 
submissiveness of his character, compels us 
to respect the slave and hate the master. 
Woman to-day is in chains, bound hand and foot 
at the mercy of man. She, by press and pulpit, 
has been taught to look up to and call her en- 
slaver, a “divinely appointed protecter.” If 
the tortured soul murmurs, if its instinctive 
love for the airy abodes of freedom inspire her 
to flee from her oppressors, the press, with its 
cat-o’-nine-tails in hand, ties her to the whip- 
ping post of public odium, and then, with a 
passionate fierceness akin to that manifested 
by the slave-whippers of the south, they inflict 
their hellish stripes of virulent ridicule upon 
the naked soul of woman, until the fainting 
form, through mere mental anguish, dons her 
chains as a protection against man’s rage. If 
the lushings of the press fail to force submis- 
sion, and if the victim turns her face toward 
the star of liberty, then the theological blood- 
hounds are turned loose from their kennels, 
and woe to the timid, fleeing slave, when brought 
to bay. It is mete and appropriate that men, 
who love to dwell on sulphurous scenes of firey 
seas in which sinners are plunged through end- 
less ages, should engage in the christian (?) work 
of keeping woman in slavery. When we drive 
the devils of lust and selfishness out of man’s 
nature, there will be no devil left in our theolo- 
gics. But I digress, 


Not many years ago, a man, the lawful owner 
of a wife, soul and body, offered to trade her otf 
foc a gun, sow and pigs. This was an actual 
occurrence of this neighborhood in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Society 
siniles at the fact now, but women are bought 
and sold here as well as in Circassia to-day. 
The difference is only ia the ceremonies. They 
are bought only to usz, and drudge. I can re- 
call a score of cases in this country, alone 
where this is true. Slave labor is always con- 
sidered cheap. Is it any wonder that woman’s 
wages are in exact proportion to her degradation ? 
The being than enslaves, ceases to be respected. 
This is why woman cheapens everything she 
touches in the shape of labor. The garment 
a man makes for which he gets $4.00, woman 
makes equally as well for $1.50. That’s man’s 
estimation of slave labor. Give woman the 
ballot and such inbuman outrages will cease. * 

One more incident of the intense charity 
manifested by woman’s ‘divinely appointed 
protectors.” The village school here, with some 
75 pupils, was conducted by Miss B—— for $40 
per month. The school being too large and not 
graded, was divided by the directors. Miss B. 
is a lady of good scholastic attainments, ot 
refined and cultivated manners, and a favorite 
with the children, She was put into a small, 
illy-lighted, poorly ventilated room, with some 
55 scholars t2 teach, while they pay a heavy back- 
headed, sensual looking, valgar mouthed igno- 
ramus $60 per month to teach about 20 or 2 
scholars. He has a light, airy room, and every- 
thing comfortable. He has a certificate for six 
months, Miss B, has one for two years. Com- 
pare the labor and the pay! she teaches 55 to 
60 scholars. He 20 to 25. She has a small 
room with two windows, He has a good school- 
house and six windows. She is a refined, chris- 
tain lady, He is yulgar, profane and ill-man- 


nered, fit to associate only with roughs. 
When woman holds the ballot, this paying a. 
premium on sex, vulgarity and ignorance, will 
ceage. Yours for reform, 

Urbana, Ohio. Tuos. W. Oraan, M.D. 





THE BIBLE ARGUMENT. 
. ——_——— 

“Let your women keep silence in the churches, 
etc.—I. Con, Iv. : 34, 35. 

THIs passage proved for a time a stumbling 
block in the way of my accepting the new doc- 
trine of Woman’s Rights ; for I said, ‘‘ Let God 
be true and every man a liar.” But presently I 
said, not by a single passage must we determine 
the law of God, but rightly comparing Scripture 
with Scripture. sSotaking Gal. ii. : 23—‘‘ There 
is neither male nor female, tor ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus,” I balanced the two texts, one 
against tke other, and came to the conclusion 
that the last must be the general rule, and the 
first mtended to apply to some particular 
church or peculiar circumstances. Just as peo- 
ple were always wrongly quoting the case of 
Onesimus against abolitionists, so now it is 
always, ‘‘The head of the woman is man,” and 
never, ‘So are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


We must judge Woman’s Rights, and all other 
reforms for which the world was not ready when 
our Saviour visited it, by their conformity to 
the spirit of the whole teaching of the New 
Testament, even though we cannot quote a 
single chapter or verse as proof that they are 
right. Just as good arguments against tem- 
perance societies have been drawn from the 
Bible as those against Equal Rights associations, 
and yet we know the Bible can be shown to be 
the very source from which originated that good 
work. But we can go even further, and bring 
texts which teach in so many words our doc- 
trine of Equal Rights. George Fox, in his letter 
justifying the Quaker practice of employing 
women as preachers, quotes a long array of 
these from both Testaments. E. D. Mansfield, 
in the Ohio Educational Monthly, says that though 
‘¢God did make the human being male and fe- 
male, and adapted their bodies to different ob- 
jects, he did not give them different souls ”— 
and this fact appears from every page of Holy 
Writ. ‘Male and female created He them, and 
blessed them, and called their name Adam in 
the day when they were created”—Gen. v. : 2. 
And did not He make one? Yet had He the 
residue of the spirit? And wherefore one? 
That He might seek a godly seed. Therefore 
take heed to your spirit, and let none deal 
treacherously against the wife of his youth— 
Matt. ii. : 15. Again, he says, ‘ There are not 
two redemptions, nor two condemnations ; 
there are not two standards of character, nor 
two modes of trial ; there is one commandment, 
one baptism, one condemnation, and one judg- 
ment. In all that concerns the existence and 
nature of the soul, the revealed law has made 
no di.tinction between the sexes, and acknow- 
ledged none in the world to come. This is 
enough ; it is conclusive ; for all the purpose of 
the soul and of future buman nature, is one.” 
From which he draws the conclusion : ‘‘ Being 
a unity, there should be no limitation to sex of 
either education or vocation beyond the limita- 
tion of physical ability.” E. Leers. 











A WEsTERN paper notices very favorably 
‘‘Shakspeare’s beautiful comedy, ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.”) Whatif a woman edited that 
paper ? 








PATRONIZING GOD. 


—_—_~>— 





DoaBEenry—Masters, do you serve God ? 

Con. Bora.—Yea, sir, we hope. 

Dogs. --Write down-—that they hope they serve God— 
and write God first ; for God defend but God should go 
before such villains. —SHAKSPEARE. 


The pent up piety of certain of our fellow-citi- 
zens is ventilating itself just now, by way of 
petition to Congress for an amendment to the 
constitution, so as, in newspaper phrase, ‘to 
recognize Almighty God as the source of all 
civil authority.” Our inscrutable chief magis- 
trate has recently memorialized the Senate on 
the Divine behalf. Having played the part of 
«‘ Moses” wrong end up, now thai he is about to 
retire from the stage, the curtain naturally falls 
upon his effort to pat God on the back. 


A late writer, who seems to think that wis- 
dom will not die with the French philosophers, 
has said, *‘ Peter denied his Lord ; it was re- 
served for Renan to patronize him.” We are an 
ingenious people. We have more labor-saving 
machinery than was possessed by all the pre- 
vious generations of hand-workers, and we can 
turn out an unprecedented amount of cheap 
work for -God, as well as for ourselves. Upon 
this doleful ‘‘ Ash Wednesday,” we commence 
to put ourselves upon a fish diet, to his glory. 
At the end of the prescribed fast on fish, we 
shall feast ourselves upon quadrupeds, for the 
same purpose. Something must be done for 
him, of course—that is, something easy and 
comfortable. He is a great personage ; at least 
he is to be treated as such ; and, as it is deubt- 
ful whether he would accept a public dimner in 
his honor, at Delmonico’s, or the Astor, after 
the manner of the one tendered to Mr. Evarts, 
the next best thing is to give him honorable 
mention in the constitution of these United 
States ; that being a compliment he can’t very 
well decline. It is a great thing, no doubt, to 
see one’s name in print. It argues an immense 
degree of reverence on the part of the disinter- 
ested ones who put it there. The thing was 
rather overdone by our pious ancestors, how- 
ever. The name of the Supreme Being used to 
appear conspicuously in bills of: lading and 
other mercantile documents ; and so mixed up 
was it with shipments of rum, brandy, whiskey, 
firearms and the like promoters of peace and 
good will upon earth, as to suggest a suspicion 
in unregenerate minds that the pious merchant 
had foisted God into his invoice by way of in- 
suring the cargo. ‘To-day, the use of the word 
as it obtained a few generations back, in tue 
common transactions of business, would be 
deemed, by all thoughtful men, painfully dis- 
gusting. What, but sheer cant, could place the 
name of the Hlernal upon a shipment of whis- 
key and tobacco ? 


And now the cant is to be repeated, if pos- 
sible. No modern Pecksniff would think now 
of invoking ‘the holy Trinity” upon ‘a bill 
of particulars ;” but there must be a solemn 
flourish of it upon the written constitution. 
We have become experts in the art of duty made 
easy. Lip-service is a great improvement upon 
life-service, no doubt, would it but answer as 
well; just as wind is cheaper in the way of 
power than muscle when it can be made to take 
its place. Wind is the complement to steam. 
We serve God with the one and ourselves with 
the other. Moreover, who would know that we 
were a Christian people if we didn’t write it 
down somewhere? Who could imagine that 
Andy Johnson, for example, was particularly 
regardful of the diving atiributes, if he hadu't 
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asked the Senate, in due form, to have God 
properly respected ? 

We are a pious pec ple God-ward—in the way 
of petition for the public mention of his name, 
at least, and there is perhaps but one drawback 
to the perfect felicity naturally arising from thir 
our easy method of honoring the Supreme—the 
honor, namely, might become an accomplished 
fact—on paper, and then? Why then, upon 
second thoughts, we can resort to the old dodge 
of candles and wafers. So long as we can ex- 
emplify the Divine Omnipotence by a lighted 
candle, we need not despair. We can look into 
God throngh that ; and the less light upon our- 
selves the better. In fact it may be stated by 
way of reviving the drooping spirits of these zea- 
lons conservators of God’s glory, in case the 
misfortune of success should follow their peti- 
tions, that certain English divines have recently 
declared in solemn conclave, that the Divine 
presence is only to be seen upon this planet, in 
the light of three wax candles. Here, you see, 
we have ‘‘ the whole duty of man,” reduced to an 
art—a blessed trinity of art—the art of lighting 
candles,in order that we may see God, the art 
of groaning ever a stale cracker by way of serv- 
ing him, and the art of petitioning Congress as 
the practical mode of honoring him. Let us 
hurry up the petitions, therefore ; we can import 
the candles, duly sanctified, atourleisure. 4. 





“INALIENABLE RIGHTS” VS. A FEW 
POPULAR WRONGS. 
—_ 

Tae torrent of cheap logic which for years 
has been poured forth from all points of the 
intellectual compass by way of preventing 
woman from tumbling out of her sphere, 
not unnatarally suggests the question, one 
would think, as to whether man is always to 
be found in his. Of course, it is a very impu- 
dent question; but impudence is not much 
harder to be borne than stupidity, and there 1s 
enough of that on the other side to warrant a 
little stirring up of masculine bile, 1f showing 
the ‘lords of creation” that they are quite as 
prone to get out of their sphere as the lidies 
are, will have that effect. 

Dear me! what gushes of wisdom and bursts 
of oratory we have had to endure from press 
and platiorm ; what solemn jokes from the 
stage, adorned by our numerous and respectable 
colored minstrels, not to mention the bagpipe 
drone of certam clerical actors, all levelled at 
the point, that, although woman is to some 
extent a human being, and in Bible estimation 
one with man in Christ Jesus, she most de- 
cidedly makes two with him in politics, The 
argument is, ‘* they don’t want to vote ”-—that 
is, the trne feeling, right-minded ones, such as 
grace the ball-room and parlor and show their 
good sense by not aspiring to a seat at the im- 
maculate dinners eaten in honor of great men. 
When such as these, together with that bloom- 
ing class of profound thinkers anhually pro- 
jected on society by our young-lady boarding 
schoo!s, ask to have a voice in national affairs, 
it will be time enough to talk about giving 

* them the right. Besides, would you have them 
vote with the dirty men? Would you see your 
wife or daughter elbowing her way to the poll 
like an unterrified democrat, determined to de- 
posit her vote or perish in the attempt? 

Bosh! you philosopher in breeches, what has 
it to do with the question, whether she wants to 
vote or not? Your responsibility is confined to 
the question of right on your part, to withhol a 





from herza rightjwhich is common to both by 
virtue of the organic law, which you concede 
underlies all just government. Just you at- 
tend to that little matter, if you please, and 
don’t run after side-issues, How she will use 
it, is her business and not yours. If I have 
money in my pocket which of right betongs to 
you, my duty is to hand it over on the first op- 
portunity. It ends there. Ihave no right to 
mount guard over your disposal of it. So, you 
just let go of her ballot and don’t stand there 
talking like a fool about whet she wants or don’t 
want to do with it. 


But her sphere! “She is rushing out of her 
sphere.” Much you know about spheres, you 
great lubber, standing there, picking up little 
bits of metal with letters on the end, and ar- 
ranging them in pretty rows, or dealing out 
haberdashery from behind the counter of a 
retail store. Don’t talk about the damage to 
womanly qualities to come from doing what she 
is naturally best fitted for, until you have found 
some more manly employment yourself. You 
pitiful hop-o’-my-thumb, did you never feel the 
self-degradation of measuring laces and ribbons 
allday? You should, if there be a spark of true 
manhood in you. I tell you, you are out of 
your sphere. It kills all marly aspiration, and 
makes a mere band-box biped of you for life. 
The effect upon a woman in your place is just 
the opposite. She willgrow. The right person 
in the right place is always benefitted by the 
place. All work 1s useful per se; but its high- 
est use is to the worker, provided there be a 
natural adaptation to it. 


Empleyment which taxes invention, which 
excifes the reason and expands the ideality, 
stimulates the growth of these faculties. It 
makes labor artistic, and thus improves both 
production and producer. Now, in beauty, 
taste, neatness, in whatsoever, and wheresoever 
delicate skill and quick perception are required, 
there is the sphere of woman by authority 
of nature. 
if you did but know it, is in the realm of 
strength. It belongs to you to build the strue- 
ture of civilization ; the work of woman is to 
decorate it and keep it clean. So get out of her 
way, I tell you. Go to work like a man, and 
do the work of a man, and ‘her true sphere” 
will take care of itself. H. 





SENATOR CARPENTER ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Sryator Carpenter, just elected from Wis- 
consin, answered the inquiry whether he favors 
the enfranchisement of woman, thus : 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 1, 1869. 

Hon. PD. E. Maxon—Dear Sir: Your favor of the 29th 

ult. is received, In the speech to which you refer, I 


Whether I said it or not, J meant it, The present adjust- 
ment of the marital relations is a relic of barbarism, and 
has no better foundation in reason than the institution 
of slavery—viz. : that might is right. 
Truly yours, Matt. H. CARPENTER. 

On the above, a Wisconsin correspondent 
writes that Mr. Carpenter has just been elected 
by the Legislature to the U. 8. Senate. He is 
a gentleman of wonderful powers as an orator, 
and a lawyer of eminent standing, and will 
wield a strong influence in Congress, being one 
of the most ready and effective speakers in the 
country. He is about forty years of age, of 
vigorous health, fine appearance, and a great 
student and untiring worker. If, in copying 





his letter, you assume that Mr. C. will cham- 


Your spbere, you nincompoop, if 


think I did employ the word “ sex,’’ as you recollect it.” 





pon the great cause of woman, you will not, 
you may rest assured, “reckon withovt your 
host.” Very cordially yours, 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 
Mancuester, January, 1869. 
Ejlitors of the Revolution : 


Two works on Women, from the French, have 
just appeared in an English dress. The one is 
of historical the other of contemporary interest. 
The former is Monsieur C. A. Sainte Beuve’s, 
and is translated by H. W. Preston. It is en- 
titled ‘ Portraits of Celebrated Women” (Low 
& Co). In the original these portraits are beau- 
tiful and artistic sketches, delicately drawn, 
and colored with all the warm and brilliant 
hues that sympathy and genius supply. In the 
translation, the grace and refinement of style 
and expression for which M. Ste. Beuve is re- 
markable, are wanting, but the charth of the 
subject cannot be destroyed by the most pro- 
saic treatment, and will suffice to rivet the at- 
tention of the reader. 

«Let not my child be a girl, 
For very sad is the life of a woman,’’ 

was the prayer of Mrs. Hemans, and it might 
serve as a motto to the histories here given of 
some of the brightest, fairest, and most fascinat- 
ing, and, in a few instances, the most favored 
Frenchwemen that ever lived. One of our re- 
viewers justly says of the work: “ M. Sainte 
Beuve’s book is a most depressing one. All the 
women mentioned are unhappy, all seem to beat 
themselves against a cage ; all seem to be suf- 
fering under some hidden sorrow which adds 
grace to their beauty and melody to their elo- 
quence. Most of the women mentioned were 
authors, whose books were not the expres- 
sion of healthy labor, but the wailmg utter- 
ances of the barest, the profound discontent, 
the sense of the vamity of all things which con- 
sumed them. It is impossible to read this 
work without deep pity tor the poor, passionate, 
unsatisfied hearts, for so much love, and beauty, 
and intellect thrown broadcast on the world 
only to find no object capable of receiving such 
precious gifts.” Here, then, are many counts 
in the long indictment of ‘ woman’s wrongs,’’ 
which runs through the pages of history. The 
mirdirection aud ofttimes perversion of these 
noble powers reawakens the cry, ‘ Oh Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
and stonest those that are sent unto thee,” 
with a new application of its lament. 


M. Ste. Beuve’s touching and eloquent de- 
scription of his heroines and their surroundings 
evidently proves the failure of the education 
and position accorded to them to satisfy their 
wants and develop their characters as rational 
beings. One of the “ portrvits” is of Mme. 
Roland, the serene and queenly ** Minister of 
the Interior,” as she was called. Well is she 
painted, sublime and calm in the prison of the 
Abbaye, and on the slope of the guillotine, a 
true martyr to liberty. Another still more ex- 
quisitely drawn is of Mme. de Krudener, the dis- 
ciple of Juleg Stilling, whose sybil-like genius 
obtained for her such remarkable celebrity as a 
preacher and prophetess. She enjoyed the 
friendship of the Queen of Prussia and of the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia on whom her 
conversation had a great influence. She held 
prayer meetings in Paris which were attended by 
many distinguished personages. She preached 
to the multitudes who assembled to hear her in 





Switzerland and Germany, and after an eventful 
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life died in the Crimea at the age of sixty-eight, 
in the year 1824. 


The other work to which I have referred ap- 
plies to the present time, and is called ‘+ Studious 
Women.” It is translated from the Frerch of 
Monsigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, by 
R. M. Phillemore (Virtue & Co). The reviewer 
above quoted says that this “is an admir- 
able and eloquent translation of one of the best 
bocks ever written about women. ‘The tone is 
noble and generous, and the substance wise. 
The Bishop’s estimate of women is tender and 
noble ; his ideas of education for the: are lib- 
eral and enlarged. He entertains no hope of 
men becoming wiser or better until women exact 
wiedom and nobleness from them. In May last 
year an article appeared in the Conlemporary 
Review, from the pen of Miss Boucherett on the 
**Condition of Women in France.’’ It was 
mainly a brief resume of Mlle. Daubie’s work, 
‘La Femme Pauvre au xix me Siecle.” To 
this valuable work M. Dupanloup’s volume forms 
an importaut complement as he addresses him- 
self to the middleand upper classes. He points 
out, with great earnestness, and not without re- 
proach, to the ladies of France how their pre- 
sent superficial and showy education reduces 
them to mere playthings and pleasure-seckers, 
and how this degradation of womanhood has, 
by an inevitable law, led to the degradation of 
mankind in that country. He shows that this 
fearful Nemesis has been brought on men by 
their own acts in denying to women such edu- 
cational advantages and facilities as would have 
elevated their minds and led them to demand a 
nobler standard of excellence and better aims 
in life from men. ‘The object of the work is the 
higher education of women. As some steps 
have already been made by the classes initiated 
in Paris last year, let us hope that the eloquent 
advovacy of the cause in ‘Studious Women ” 
will find 2 practical response all over the coun- 
try, and that our neighbors, on the other side 
of the channel, may soon enjoy a system like 
our Courses of Lectures and University Examin- 
ations for Women. I trust that these last are 
but the preliminaries to still more thorough 
means of education for the higher classes in 
England. For girls engaged in mechanical anid 
industrial pursuits we must demand a share in 
the benefits of the Technical Schools of the need 
for which in this country we have heard so 
much since last Paris Exposition. 


Mademoiselle Daubre’s book on the working 
women of France is a prize essay, written under 
the following circumstances: The Academy of 
Lyons offered a prize for the essay which should 
the best set forth and explain the means by 
which the following objects might be attained : 
Ist. The raising of the wages of women to the 
same level as those of men where the quality 
and amount of work are equal ; 2d. The open- 
ing of new employments and professions to 
women which should replace those that have 
one after another been taken from them by 
the rivalry of men and the change in mapners 
and customs.” 

. Mile. Daubie won the prize which forms one 
thick octavo volume, and is published with the 
title of “La Femme Pauvre au xix me Siecle. 
Par Mile. J. V. Daubie. Ouvrage cauroune par 
L’Academie de Lyon, Paris: Librairie de Guil- 
aumin et Cie, 1866.” The work goes very 
thoroughly into these subjects, and though 
the circumstances are different in England and 
America, it is full of warning and instructicn 
for us. It appears that the condition and treat- 
ment of women in France, with regard to their 
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means of° obtaining a livelihood, has become 
gradually worse and worse during the last 
seventy or eighty years. 

-{t makes one’s blood boil to read of the hin- 
drances, one after another, which have been 
placed in the way not only of professional and 
artistic, but of even simple, honest labor for 
women. They have been excluded from all the 
posts of any value in the government depart- 
ments to which they were formerly admitted 
freely. ‘They have been deprived of situations 
in hospitals and Monts-de-Piete. They have 
been expelled from the medical schools and 
the adademy of painting. These things are 
done’not from any incompetency on the part 
of women, but in crder to make room for 
men, and, in the case of government situations, 
because men have votes which are thus secured 
by their patrons. The legislation is cruelly ad- 
verse to the interests of women, and since 1850 
has forbidden girls to attend the Ecoles Profes- 
sionelles, or Technical Schools, in which the 
students are prepared for their future trades by 
instruction of a more special kind than that 
given in the primary schools. In the schools 
for the deaf and dumb and for the blind, twice 
as many boys receive the free admissions in the 
gift of government as are given to girls, for the 
obvious reason that no political profit can be 
won from the gratitude of the latter. Even in 
the matter of out-door relief to the poor, men 
get the lion’s share, as statistics prove. 


As a natural consequence of the law which 
excludes girls from obtaining a good education 
in art, the number of women employed in Paris 
in one trade alone (china painting) has dwindled 
down to less than half the number employed 
a few years ago, whilo the same law enables 
men to successfully compete with them in— 
dressmaking and millinery ! 


Toconclude, in the words of Miss Boucherett, 
“Tt is unnecessary to multiply instances ; the 
same unfavorable influence 18 everywhere ex- 
erted in France against the employment of 
women. The moral we draw from these facts is, 
that centralization, when united to manhood 
suffrage, is not advantageous to women, bul the 
contrary ; and that wherever large numbers of 
workingmen are admitted to the suffrage, un- 
married working women ought to be admitted 
to its exercise also, as the possession of the 
suffrage then becomes necessary for their pro- 
tection. 

‘¢ Why Women Desire the Franchise” is the 
title of Miss Cobbe’s pamphlet just published by 
the London National Society for Women’s Sut- 
frage. I send you a copy of tt per book-post. 
The merits of the ‘* Question” are summed up 
in nine excellent ‘* Reasons” for woman’s en- 
franchisement, which are fonnded on the follow- 
ing points : 

1. Because women fulfil the property qualifi- 
cation on which political rights are based in 
England. 

2. Because the exclusion of women entuils a 
moral and intellectual loss to the community at 
large. 

3. Because the interests of a non-represenved 
class are liable to suffer. 

4, Because the Legislature of England neg- 
lects women and favors men. 

5. Because women are taxed and do not share 
the privileges attached to that burden. , 

6. Beeause their legal disabilities place 
women ata serious disadvantage in competing 
with men in numerous business offices and em- 
ployments. 

7. Because in consequence of the dcnial of 


the suffrage to women, men are led to despise 
and oppress them and treat offences against 
them with levity. 


8. Because the denial of the right to the 


direct exercise of their judgment has a weaken- 


ing and degrading effect on the minds of 
women. 


9. Finally, we desire the franchise for women, 
because, while believing that men and womea 
have different works to do in life, we will hold 
that, in the choice of political representatives, 
they have the same task to accomplish, namely : 
the joint selection of a Senate, which will guard 
with equal care the rights of both sexes, and 
which shall embody in its laws that true justice 
which shall approve itself not only to the 
strong, but also to the weak. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Manchester Kaxaminer and Times gives an account 
of a step which the Russian government is 
about to take as interesting as it is unexpected 
from such a quarter ; namely the adoption of 
a modified Maine Law in the Russian Capital. 
The government of the Czar is going to make 
the experiment of reducing the taverns to prob- 
ably a fourth of their present number. Bear- 
ing in mind that corn brandy is the favorite 
intoxicant of the ordinary Russian, we may 
form some conception of the changes proposed 
which are as follows. 1. To increase the price 
of corn brandy three-fold. 2. To allow no tav- 
erns in any of the main thoroughfares. 3. To 
regard every tavern as a hotel and require every 
keeper to pay the customary hotel due of £70. 
4, ‘To allow no tavern to be open within eight 
yards of a government office. There is no 
doubt that a view into the interior of the taverns 
of St. Petersburg, such as the eviderce of 
travellers has frequently supplied as with, 
woul] abundantly prove the need for this first 
step towards rescuing the Russian people from 
the opportunity, to reduce themselves to a state 
of brutal degradation which they find in tho:e 
dens of iniquity. 

Numerous paragraphs have appeared in our 
papers respecting the Woman’s Suffrage Con- 
vention in Boston, ‘The New England Woman’s 
Club has also been noticed with mterest. Our 
methods of working are different from yours, 
but we do not, therefore, the less heartily say, 
‘* Go on and prosper.” F 

I send you the Manchester Lxaminer and 
limes for the last day of 1868. The Summary 
of the year’s events from the Liberal point of 
view here may interest you. Although the 
**Question of Female Suffrage” has not found 
a place in the record, the fact, as Miss Cobbe re- 
marks, that it is now fully reeognized by politi- 
cians is a significant one, and though we can- 
not speak as having attained, we may say this 
much that the steps taken, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in its behalf, during the past year, 
especially during the last few months, are full of 
hope for the fnture. Wishiug you a very Happy 
New Year, Lam, yours truly, R. M. 





A sKatrixna match at Buffilo between two 
young women took place before an assemblage 


of four thousand persons. After a very exciting 
contest, the match was won by Miss Dean, the 
score standing 34t0 31. Miss Godbout has chal- 
lenged Miss Dean to skate another match, for 
the same amount. 





A wire only thirteen years old was divorced 
from her husband, in this city, a few days ago. 
!3he was fortunate doubtless ; and ditto he, 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 18, 1869. 





To Susscripers.—How to SenD Money.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able fo the order of Susan B, Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent to us with- 
oul any loss, 
REGISTERED LETTERS, 

under the new system, which went into effect June Ist, 
are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P.O. Money Orders cannot be gasily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in slamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affix the stamp both for postage and registry, pul in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of{the postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are al our risk. | 





Boi. rr Down.—No article over two columns 
will, hereafter, be admitted in THe Revowv- 
TION, 8. B.A, 





CONSTITUTIONAL PATCHWORK. 
ee 

A coop mother in Western New York says 
she has lived for forty-six years and brought 
up six children, and has never yet found time 
to buy calico to cut into half inch pieces, to 
see how many thousand she could put into a 
single bed quilt. Congress is not obliged to be 
thus economical. It has taken in hand the Fed- 
eral constitution and 1s rapidly reducing it to a 
thing of shreds and patches. The fourteenth 
article of amendments, has been reported in THE 
Revo.vrion with euch comments and strictures 
as seemed appropriate at the time. 

A fifteenth article is now pending and will 
probably soon be submitted to the states for 
ratification, or more likely for rejection. It 
may not be out of place at this time, to present 
the two together, so tar as they relate directly to 
the questions of saffrage and citizenship, that 
readers may have them at hand for considera- 
tion and discussion. 

ARTICLE XIV.—SEc, 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
theroof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside. No state shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munitics of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several states according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each state, ex- 
clu ling Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electois for the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 8 tates, Represen- 
tatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of astate, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except tor participation 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such state, 

Art. 15. No discrimination shall be made in the 
United States among the citizens of the United States in 
the exercise of the elective franchise, or in the right to 
hold office, in any state, on accoyat of race, color, natiy- 
ity, property, education ar ereed, 





* 


Amendments, these are called. In them, out 
of more than forty others, proposed, we have 
tse essence, the quintessence of a three or four 
years attempt by Congress to restore the govern- 
ment and reconstruct the Union. The poverty 
of the English language is not remarkable, but 
it cannot describe so sublime a failure as this. 
An honest Congress could haye achieved all that 
hes been done or attempted at reconstruction, 
without touching the constitution. So Mr. 
Sumner, and many other gentlemen, held 
at the outset. But he and all the rest, with one 
or two exceptions, soon fell, and became ac- 
complices in some of the foulest conspiracies 
against justice and liberty ever recorded in his- 
tory. 

The constitution, unamended, disfranchised 
nobody on account of color or sex. It granted 
a republican form of government to cuch state, 
with ample scope for Congress to so construe the 
language and to define citizenship as to extend 
equal suffrage and right of representation to 
every one who was held amenable to that govern. 
ment and was taxed for its support. Lying 
back of it was the immortal Declaration of In- 
dependence, hurling thunders against any 
government that cid uot derive all its power 
“from the consent of the governed.” Thus armed 
and furnished, Congress entered on the work of 
restoring the broken fragments of our once 
proud and vaunting nationality. Tad it been 
brave and honest, brave because honest, the 
woik would have been easy. Slavery had from 
the beginning “hung,” as Andrew Johnson 
said of Congress, ‘‘ on the verge of the govern- 
ment,” though it had no business there, or any 
where else this side the brazen, inexorable 
doors of hel]. But slavery was abolished. The 
tree had been hewn dowa by the battle-axe of 
the Almighty, and given to consuming fire. 
And with it, should and would have perished 
all its types and shadows, had the president 
been honest and loyal, or Congress bold, firm 
and faithful to the right. No word white dis- 
honored, no word male disgraced the constitu- 
tion. Like the double-edged sword, it could and 
would have turned everyway to guard the 
poitals of our American Eden, the serpeut hav- 
ing been driven out, but there was no angel 
found thus to wield it in freedom’s defence. 
And now behold the worse than fig-leaf patch- 
work with which Congress has svught to cover 
itself in what it calls ‘* Amendments to the Con- 
stitution! ’’ Never in all the history of legisla- 
tion was an honest, trusting people so deluded, 
defrauded and outraged before. 


The insertion of the word male three times 
repeated in as many lines, was a shameless 
affront to all of woman-kind, placing her, not 
only outside the pale of citizenship, but of hu- 
manity itself. The section recognizes nothing, 
knows nothing but male. 

But the two sections taken together, even ag 
they relate to this mighty male, devour each 
other with a perfect Killkenny cat voracity. 
The first defines citizenship to ‘include all per 
sons born or naturalized in the United States.” 
It then declares, ‘‘no state shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of the ciiizens of the United 
States. 


Then the second section as clearly provides 
for the direct, palpable and mést unrighteous 
violation of the first. If not, what doesit mean 
when it talks about ‘the right to vote being 
denied, or in any way abridged, to any male 
citizen?” Avd what 1s the penalty for this 
“denying, or inany way abridging ” thatright ? 





It is the very sanction of the crime itself! The 
amendment says you shall not deny, or in any 
way abridge, that sacred right. The penalty is, 
if you do, the disfranchised shall never more be 
reckoned worthy even to be represented in the 
government. The man robbed is thenceforth 
doomed to be robbed by law, provided only that 
the robbers shall share the plunder together. 
The south shall not rob the negroes of their 
right of suffrage, and then count them in the 
basis of representation, because that would give 
undue advantage over the north. But rob them 
until crack of doom, and hold them afterwards 
not as persons but things, as brute beasts, not 
covnted nor countable as population, and here 
is our right hand ot fellowship, brotherhood, 
union and nationality, one and indivisible for 
eveimore! The disfranchised, proscribed, out- 
lawed, are not to be consulted. They have no 
rights which any legal voter is bound to respect. 


Such is the fourteenth article of amendments. 
In the last result, it leaves the question of suf- 
frage, as does the republican, Chicago, Grant 
platform, to the states themselves; tully au- 
thorizing them to disfranchise to whatever ex- 
tent they please. 


The fifteenth article declares positively, that 
‘no discrimination shall be made in the United 
States, among the citizens, in the exercise of 
the electiva franchise, or in the right to hold 
office in any state, on account ot race, color, 
nativity, property, education or creed.” This 
is only a stronger and more definite statement 
of the proposition in the first section of the pre- 
ceding article. 


Why is there not a second section here also, to 
nullify the first? It surely is just as admissible 
in the one case as in the other. Or does the se- 
cond section of article fourteen reach down as 
wellas up, and repeal both? If so, the fifteenth 
article is virtually of no effect, und the whole 
Congressional incubation of the past winter, and 
of the past three years, sv far as relates to re- 
construction, 1s lost. Does anybody know, does 
Congress itself know whether that second section 
is to remain a parc of the constitution or not? 


The whole muddle suggests the speech of an 
early Missomi orator, who, mounting a stump 
in the back woods, began his harangue thus : 
‘+ Ladies and gentlemen of both sexes : Is there 
one among you, man, woman, or child, who has 
got to the age of fifty years, who has not felt 
the force of the speech just made thrilling 
through his soul for centuries ?” 

But if the nullifying clauses of the second 
section of the fourteenth article are repealed, and 
Congress assumes entire control over the ques- 
tion of suffrage in all the states, and the consti- 
tution is really changed to that effect, the whole 
question of Woman’s Rights must be opened 
anew. The hostility to her enfranchisement 
wil] be augmented by the added force of all the 
ak unenlightened, degraded and im- 
bruted classes south, west, native, foreign, ‘Teu- 
ton, Celtic, Ethiopic, all of every name dnd 
nation, born or enticed to our almost boundless 
coasts. Were all citizens enfrauchised, male, 
female, white, black, yellow, copper, or neither, 
under a uniform system of suffrage, guaranteed 
by the constitution, it would be well. But with 
the whole power of the government made up of 
such male elements only, petrified into one solid 
mountain mass and piled upon her, woman’s 
prospect must become dismal indeed. Hitherto, 
by acting on the different states separately, 
there haz been hopg. In same of the states, 
high hopes of suecgss, and that 6 on, have been 
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fondly cherished. In Massachusetts, New 
York, Kansas, and some other western states, 
triumph has begun to seem near at hand. And 
no well-read and reflecting person can doubt 
that the experiment tried in even one state, 
would present results so desirable as that other 
states would soon gladly follow, and the whole 
country be speedily converted. 

But under the proposed regulation, no such 
advantage would be possible. The east might 
be all enlightened and eager for the change, but 
western prejudice could hold it back for genera- 
tions. The north might earnestly desire the 
revolution, but the south could stay it forever. 
For fitty years at least, the north would gladly 
have seen chattel slavery give up the ghost. 
It was a national scourge and curse. But the 
south was determined to continue it, and did 
prolong it, until it wrought her utter ruin. 

And yet the amendment does not secure even 
universal male suffrage. It leaves the bravest 
(perhaps the worst) men of the south in out- 
lawry, and places over them, as eligibla to be 
voted for as well as to vote, the colored men 
there, who surely cannot be any wiser than 
the average foreign population of New York, of 
whom so many stand in trembling apprehen- 
sion. It strikes down all educational, property, 
religious and residence tests which some of the 
states, Massachusetts among the rest, had set 
up; and makes any future punfication of the 
suffrage neaily impossible, however important 
it may become. Indeed, many prominent re- 
publican journals are already condemning it and 
expressing both the belief and the hope that it 
will never be ratified by the states. 

Let the proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution become the law of the land, and univer- 
sal male suffrage be well established, and a pall 
of gloom would settle down on woman’s politi- 
cal prospect, more fearful than the plague of 
darkness in Egypt. If Congress sends forth 
such a measure to the people, the act will de- 
serve the abhorrence and execration of all that 
is noble, honorable, just and righteous on earth 
and in heaven. It will be a deed of indecency, 
audacity, and meanness, as well as of injustice 
and cruelty, without parallel in the annals of 
the civilized world. 

No wonder that in the prospect of so dire a 
calamity, humane, philanthropic and high- 
minded women declare their unwillingness that 
another male voter shall be created, until woman 
also shall have the right. Such a measure as 
the one now pending, will and should drive 
every noble, generous and manly man to their 
side and to full sympathy with their sentiments, 
To rejoice over such extension of right of suf- 
frage would be mockery worthy of the bloodiest 
despots who ever scourged mankind ; or mad- 
ness like that which tickles the poor lunatic 
into mirth and shout and song, as all naked and 
haggard, lost and lorn, he champs the straw in 
his iron cage! 

Those women and all those abolitionists who 
have so far forgotten themselves, and their 
young sisters and daughters, and eternal justice 
and unchangeable right, as to abandon prin- 
ciple, and, from a low, servile policy, proclaim 
this ‘‘the negro’s hour,” which is humanity’s 
hour, which is everybody's hour, which is un- 
questionably God’s own hour to blees and save, 
if they will permit Him, may yet learn in sad- 
ness and sorrow of soul, when too late for the 
present generation to retrieve the wrong, how 
dangerous, how fatal (however well intended) 
are all such devious and forbidden ways. 

P,P 


THE REVOLUTION. 





AtTHouGcH the new year has opened with 
many new journals to advocatg the education 
and elevation of woman, none will fill the ad- 
vanced position taken by THe REvoLurIon. 

This paper, like its editors and proprietor, 
will be the advauce guard to receive the steady 
fire of the opposition—the target for the wit 
and ridicule, the spite and spleen of the indo- 
lent, the unthinking, the conservative, the timid 
friends, and bold enemies. Feeling that we 
have a work that these new journals will no 
more do than would the women who edit them 
have dore our work years ago, we shall move 
forward on this same line, attacking injustice 
and oppression wherever we find them steadily 
claiming for woman the right to bound her own 
sphere, and to do whatever she can do well. 

We, however, extend the right hand of fel- 
lowship to all these new workers in the cause of 
woman, for the harvest is white and the laborers 
are few, and freely forgive them, one and all, 
the ungracious way in which they always reter 
to those who have bravely borne ridicule and 
scorn for the.triumph of those ideas they advo- 
cate to-day. 

Let the new converts to Woman’s Suffrage 
remember that those who advocated this idea 
thirty years ago, are not less womanly, less re- 
fined, Jess cultivated, less worthy and faithful 
in every relation of life than themselves, and 
that the odium that is attached to their names 
is the result of the fact that they tormented the 
world with a new idea before it was ready to re- 
ceive it. 

It is very natural for those who to-day find all 
they say acceptable, to argue that we who advo- 
cated the idea thirty years ago would have been 
equally so if we had done it in the right way. 
Yet look over the reports of woman’s conven- 
tions for the last twenty years, addresses betore 
the legislature, appeals, petitions and resolu- 
tions, and they are far more temperate than 
much that is said in our daily journals hy men 
themselves, to-day. It is neither graceful nor 
fair for such women as Gail Hamilton, Mrs. 
Horace Mann, Julia Ward Howe, or Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, as they rake up the great truths 
we advocated more than a quarter of a century, 
to excuse their own blindness and indifference 
and pay tribute to the world’s prejudices by 
building up a man of straw out of what they 
supposed the leaders in this movement had 
thought, said and done, and thus display their 
superior wisdom in pointing out the defects of 
those who led the way. 

When Mrs. Howe said, ‘‘ she did not wish to 
accuse her great-grandfather, grandfather, or 
father of cruelty, or her husband of being a 
satan behind the door,” she simply expressed 
the feeling of all true women. When we 
arraign men in general for their oppressive 
laws, and specify their innumerable acts of in- 
justice, we do not reflect on the individual men 
of our households any more than our fore- 
fathers did when they made out their famous 
bill of indictment against George III. 

E. ©. 8. 








Mr. Atcott on Woman.—Let no reader of 
Tue Revouuvrion, or of the Boston Radical, fail 
to read the Conversation on Woman by Mr. Al- 
cott, concluded this week. Every word was 
worthy a place in these columns. But there 
are many who wish to be heard. A small 
weekly journal has to economize its space with 
miserly care, especially when devoted to sub- 





jects like ours, 





‘“* THE SPHERE OF MAN.” 





A Few weeks since we offered Anna Dick- 
inson’s picture to any one (we meant any 
woman) who would send us an able article 
on the Sphere of Man. And, lo! in the sim-. 
plicity of their hearts, at least a dozen ‘‘ white 
males” have sent us essays on this important 
question. 

This is truly amusing, as if we had the slight- 
est idea of resting this matter on the decision 
of those who can only take a subjective view of 
the question. 

On the same principle that man assumes to 
decide woman’s sphere, we shall claim the right 
of deciding his sphere, though we shall not 
begin by shutting him up in a nut-shell, nor 
keep him six thousand years wandering without 
a purpose in the wilderness. We shall not veil 
his face, compress his ribs, put bis feet in iron 
shoes, noi compel him to fight his way, inch by 
inch, into the world of work, art, science, or 
literature. 

But we do propose to discuss his sphere 
thoroughly, just as our sphere has been dis- 
cussed, from Father Gregory down to Dr. Todd, 
and we hope the brilliant femmes covert all over 
the country will rouse themselves for the work. 
Let our daily journals glow with ‘ Man’s 
Sphere,” ‘‘ Advice to Husbands,” ‘* Advice to 
Young Men,” ‘‘ Mrs. Sprague’s Letters to her 
Sons,” ‘‘ The True Husband,” ‘ ‘The Self-sacri- 
fice of Man,” etc., ete. 

As to those essays already received, we shall 
give them a careful reading, publish the best 
one, and send the author the promised picture, 
though it is a work of supererogation for a 
being who has taken possession of the universe 
of matter aud mind,.explored the clouds, the 
North Pole and the bed of the ocean, put his 
name on every pyramid, spire and pinnacle, 
and written it in all the constitutions from Al- 
fred the Great to Ulysses the Small, to under- 
take to bound his own sphere. However, it 
will be amusing to see what these men say of 
themselves. BE. ©. 8. 





CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
cesar 

Dr. Dio Lewis has introduced it admirably 
into Boston in one form, in his eight story 
boarding house. The lower story is a restau- 
rant. The building has a steam elevator and 
two dum-waiters, sixty large rooms, with hot 
and cold water in every bedroom, a mile and a 
quarter of speaking tube connecting every room 
in the house with the office. The price of suites 
of rooms ranges from $300 to $2,000 per annum. 
Parties or families can be served with meals at 
a few minutes notice, without leaving their 
rooms, and everything goes on so satisfactorily 
that it is said the Doctor now only regrets that 
he had not built twelve stories instead of eight. 
Here is a good beginning. Now let us have 
similar establishments at cheaper rates, but as 
well conducted, to meet the wants of the mil- 
lion, 








TeLEGRAPH ScHoo~t FoR Women.—A free 
school for teaching women the art of telegraphy 
opened on the 15th of this month, at the Cooper 
Institute in this city, This school is established 
by the Cooper Union in conjunction with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and is tke 
first attempt in this country to give women a 
regular training as telegraph operators. Appli- 
cation we understand, is to be made to Mr. Vin- 
cent Colyer at the Institute, ‘ 
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THE CHICAGU SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TION. 
a 

Onty a meagre report of its proceedings has 
come to hand, excepting the letter of Mrs. Stan- 
ton. The meetings were very fally attended, 
and the earnestness and enthusiasm most en- 
couraging. A Western Suffrage Association 
was formed with Mrs. Livermore of Chicago for 
President ; radical resolutions were adopted 
with great unanimity ; and the interest and de- 
termination throughout characteristic of the 
West, promises most auspiciously for the success 
of the cause. Miss Anna Dickinson was in at- 
tendance, and Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony 
of THe Revo.vrion. 








THE POPE ON WOMAN'S DRESS. 
amiatiainiin 

Mur Marnie pe GenTenzes, a French lady in- 
terested almost more than any other woman of 
her nation in the cause of woman, having re- 
cently published a book deploring and censur- 
ing the luxury and extravagance of women in 
their dress and manner of living, has teceived 
a letier from the Pope, highly approving of her 
effort, wishing her success in her undertaking, 
and bestowing upon her his parental blessing as 
a guarantee of that success. In his letter, Pius 
IX. recalls the fact that during the last fall he 
was obliged to admonish the people of Rome on 
the same subject. The Pope’s complaint is that 
devotion to tashion interferes with proper at- 
tention toreligion. He isright. It is utterly 
impossible that there should be a great growth, 
cither morally, intellectually or spiritually, while 
all the faculties of the mind are absorbed in 
this one passion of dress. It is high time that 
women were educated to higher aspirations than 
the mere adornment of the body. The Re- 
former has no greater foe to fight than this 
single one of fashion. There is no bigotry 
equal to it. 





— ~ 


Woman Apvancina.—It is said that the dangh- 
ter of a New York lawyer is the first of her sex 
to attend medical lectures at the University of 
Vienna, and is remarkably proficient in dissect- 
ing. A Wallachian Princess, lora d'Istria is 
believed to be the most learned woman of our 
times. She reads and speaks fifteen languages 
it is said, writes beautiful novels and profound 
essays, has a thorough knowledge of the most 
intricate positions of the Oriental question, is 
a brillant conversationist, and, at the same time, 
very handsome and graceful. It is a reproach 
that the last quality is ever specified. Every 
woman should be handsome and graceful, as 
well as brilliant in conversation. It is a most 
important part of her birthright, long lost, but 
to be restored in the reign of truth, justice and 
nghteousness. 





Tae Merropoutan Recorp.—It is a fall 
grown Irish paper. But what school does it at- 
tend, to what church go, what almanac consult, 
or what newspaper take, to talk in this way ? 

Woman Suffrage appears to be making some headway, 
and we are sorry for it. No man who respects woman 
and no woman who respects herself, desires it or advo- 
cates itoutside of a few fanatics like Susan B. Anthony, 
or notoriety-hunters like George Francis Train, or pop- 
ularity-seekers like Wilson, Wade, ef al. And yet, by 
sheer force of iteration, it is beginning to make its 
way. 

Verily, the like of that, we have not seen be- 
fore, at least in 1869. ‘* Beginning to make head- 
way!” Look out for the Engine, Mr. Record. 





HANDSOME TRIBUTE TO MRY. MOTT 
See, 

On the morning of Sunday, Jan. 31st, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher avnouncing that the use of 
the Sunday school room of Plymouth Church 
had been granied some ladies in which to meet, 
on the following Friday evening, to pay their 
respects to Mrs, Lucretia Mott, added: There 
are few persons in these United States for 
whom I would go further to express esteem 
and admiration and affection than for this ven- 
erable woman, who stands only a few days 
longer, as it were, upon this earth; but whose 
memory will endure as long as the sun and moon. 
A great nature is hers, made great by goodness, 
purity and largeness of soul. I love to honor 
her for womanhood’s sake ; and it is, perhaps, 
an added pleasure that she belongs to a different 
denomination from my own. I like to honor 
persovs of another church, even more, I think, 
than persons who belong to my own denomina- 
tion, as it isa fuller testimony of God’s spirit 
in the heart. I suppose that if any of the per- 
sons of our congregation desire, at the close of 
the prayer meeting, to shake hands with Lu- 
cretia Mott, she will not object. I hope to my- 
self. 





A DARING WIFE. 
— 

Capratn Burton, the celebrated traveller, dis- 
patched his wife home to London from Brazil to 
oversee the publication of his latest work on 
that country. Not altogether agreeing with her 
husband on some social and moral problems, 
and with him et a safe five thousand miles off, 
she presumed up a Preface of her own to his 
work, of which the following is the material 
part : 

Before the reader dives into the interior of Brazil 
with my husband asa medium, let me address two words 
to him. 

I have returned home, on six months’ leave of 
absence, afler three years in Brazil. One of the many 
commissions I am to execute for Capt. Burton is to see 
the following pages through the press. 

It has been my privilege, daring those three years, to 
have been bis almost constant companion ; and I con- 
sider that to travel, write, read, and study under such a 
master, is no small boon to any one desirous of seeing 
and learnine. 

Although he frequently informs me, in a certain Orien- 
tal way, that the ** Moslem can permit no equality with 
women,” yet he has chosen me, his pupil, for this dis. 
tinction, in preference tc 1 more competent stranger. 

As long as there is any thing difficult to do, a risk to be 
incurred, or any chance of improving the mind and of 
educating oneself, I am a very taithfui disciple ; but I 
now begin to feel, that while he and his readers are old 
friends, lam humbly standing unknown in the shadow 
of his glory. It is therefore time for me respectfully 
but firmly to assert that, although I proudly accept of 
the trust confided to me, and pledge myself not to avail 
myself of my discretionary powers to alter one word of 
the original text, I protest vehemently against his reli- 
gious and moral sentiments, which belie a good and 
chivalrous life. I point the finger of indignation partic- 
ularly at what misrepresents our Holy Roman Catholic 
Church, and at what upholds that unnataral and repul- 
sive law, Polygamy, which the author is careful not to 
practise himself, but from a high moral pedestal he 
preaches to the ignorant as a means of population in 
young countries, 

Iam compelled to differ with him on many other sub- 
jects ; but, be it understood, not in the common spirit 
of domestic jar, but with a mutual agreement to differ 
and enjoy our differeuces, whence points of interest 
never flag. 

Having now justified myself, and given a friendly 
warning to a fair or gentle reader—the rest must take care 
of themselves—I leave him or her to steer through 
these anthropological sandbanks and hidden rocks, as 
best he or she may. 





Tae Finance DepartmMent.—It is particu- 
larly interesting this week. 





Ow1ne to the intux of new subscribers, the 
business accruing with the new year, and the 
extra requirements made on our time by the late 
conventions, our letters have mu!tiplied, so that 
we are somewhat behind hand with our corres- 


pondence. We trust onr subscribers will not 
grow impatient. As their subscriptions are re- 
ceived, the letters are placed on file, and our busi- 
ness manager tells us that a few days more will 
see the last of them acknowledged. We are 
sorry to say thatour supply of numbers 2 and 3, 
Vol. 3, which was enormously large, is exhausted, 
and therefore we cannot furnish them to those 
not already supplied. ; 





THE REVOLUTION.—This able and fearless advocate o ¢ 
Woman’s Rights and woman’s wages and suffrage, has 
already talked itself into popularity and gained a_foot- 
hold among the permanent and live papers of the Me- 
tropolis, Its thousands of subscribers seem to be active 
workers, and are constantly crowding up its list and cir- 
culation with a zeal and interest we have ever needed in 
the broader subject of Spiritualism, which involves all 
the blessings and advantages it claims for woman, and 
also presents the reality and beauty of the spirit-life to 
those who labor faithfully in this for the good of their 
fellow-beings. 

The above is from the Boston Banner of Light. 
The complimentary allusions to our subscribers 
are deserved, and we are trying hard, all hands 
of us, to make Tue Revouution worthy of all 
acceptation. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to re - 
cognize in the Spiritualists, as a body, an invin- 
cible phalanx of co-workers in the social, indus- 
trial and political elevation of woman. 





Waurre Pine Stnver Mcves.— Nevada seems 
inlaid with silver. It used to be said of a cer- 
tain California Gold district that it was very 
rich in gold, but that the miners had nearly 
abandoned it discouraged, as they had to dig 
through immense deposits of silver before they 
could reach it. The Nevadans are satisfied with 
silver, and they well may be as the results of 
November and December, show for which we are 
indebted to our Nevada correspondent. We 
have not room for the tables but refer enquirers 
to the advertisement of the White Pine District 
in another part of Tar Revonvrion. 





Way Marrimors are Decrinina.—A. T. 
Stewart has sold twenty shawls this scason 
worth $3,000 each, and one worth $4,600. One 
woman ran up 2 bill for $20,000 at his store in 
acouple of months. At the recent *‘ Charity 
ball” in this city, a lady paid ten thousand 
dollars for diam~nds to shine in on the occasion. 
Carlyle said England had long been endeavor- 
ing to reform herself by ‘tremendous cheers.” 
She also eats costly dinners to get soup for her 
starvelings. One of the wisest of men once 
said, ‘*the ploughing of the wicked is sin.” 
And a greater than he asked “ To what pur- 
pose are your sacrifices unto me?” Your 
Charity balls, for instance, and costly feasts? 





New Hampsurre Pertitions.—The women of 
New Hamshire have good friends of their cause 
in their Senator Cragin and Representative Ela. 
The former in presenting a Petition the other 
day in the Senate, acompanied it with the fol- 
lowing graceful remarks : 


I have received and been requested to present a peti- 
tion signed by about four hundred citizens of New 
Hampshire, asking that the right of voting may be given 
to women on the same terms as to men. This petition 
is signed by some of the best citizens of the state of 
New Hampshire. It is headed by Nathaniet White, one 
of the most worthy and patriotic and influential citizens 
in my state. I take pleasure in presenting the petition 
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and I will say that if I have come rather late into this 
business, I am promised in future a good supply of sim- 
ilar petitions, which I shall present with pleasure. 








HESTER VAUGHAN AND GEN. COLE 
AGAIN. 
pacer nee 

Is equity a matter of money wholly? One is 
tempted to think so, when comparing these two 
cases. This little extract is significant. 

The counsel for the @efense of General George W. 
Cole, in the Hiscock murder case, were paid by hia 
brother, Senator Cole, of California, at a cost of not 
less than $50,000—James T, Brady, of New York, re- 
ceived not less than $5,000 tor his services at the last 
trial, 

Poor Hester! poor in a double sense. She 
had no wealthy brother to pour unlimited thou- 
sands into a lawyer’s pocket, no senatorial in- 
fluence to weigh down the heads of a flunkey 
jury. . This girl is condemned to death, not be- 
cause she is guilty, but because lacking wealth 
and position she had no way to win either jus- 
tice or merty. Miserable, dep aved young 
woman! Can any punishment be too severe 
for this want of money and friends? No, 
go to the scaffold, child, at the bidding of 
jour “natural protectors,” or linger out your 
weary life in Moyamensing, while Gen. Cole, 
who was proved to have committed a pre- 
meditated and brutal murder, leaves his 
prison and goes out into an admiring world 
with all the eclat of an injured martyr. Oh, 
consistency, thy name is—Man! N. M. 





Vaccornation.—The Small Pox rages in Cali- 
fornia and the Golden City says the doctors and 
men in authority meantime are discussing the 
efficacy of vaccination. It is contended on one 
hand that vaccination is not a sure preventitive, 
and on the other that it is sure, if properly per- 
formed. Admitting the correctness of the lat- 
ter position, the Golden Cily asks, how is the 
patient to know if it is properly performed? He 
gets himself vaccinated and believes it ‘ takes.” 
He fancies him self secure until he finds him- 
self in the grasp of thedisease. He is told then 
that the vaccine was impure or had lost its vir- 
tue. Perhaps he is consoled by the assurance 
that if the matter had been good, and if it had 
operated properly, he would have been safe. 
The Editor thiuks vaccination should still go 
on. So do multitudes ; but a more fearful if 
not fatal mistake, could seareely be made. 
Rather let it be ‘ anathema maranatha.” 





Vermont Universarists.—The Reposilory, 
their denominational organ, 1s perpendicular 
and emphatic on Woman’s Suffrage. Its Edi- 
tor says: 

There should be no distinclion, as regards voters, on 
account of color, sex or property. Are not the best edu- 
cated and most highly cultivated women of the United 
States much belter qualified to vote intelligently, mo- 
rally and religiously, than half the men in the country? 
And, for the life of us, we cannot see how, or wherein it 
would degrade them to do s0. They are qualified to 
vote, and as citizens they have the same rights and the 
sane interests at stake as men. ‘They have the same 
country to lose or save—the same institutions to perfect 
and perpetuate, 





Apvicr Too Latr.—At a recent installation at 
Warren, Mass., the people were charged not to 
try their pastor’s sermous by the rhetoric of 
Wendell Phillips, nor the gospel according to 
Anna Dickinson. But what would the pulpit not 
give for the power and influence of those two 
mighty workers in the cause of humanity ? 








WIIA1 THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 


—_—~=>—__— 
From Forney’s Press. 


A NEW paper, in the interests of Woman's Rights, has 
been started against the spirited REVOLUTION, edited by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Mr. Parker Pillsbury, 
which is blamed very much for leaning to the Copper- 
heads, who, according to Harper’s Weeekly, while pro- 
fessing friendship to Female Suffrage, did not wirh the 
women to vote, but only hoped by pretending to do so, 
to deprive the new colored citizens from enjoying the 
ballot. 


Oh! no, Mr. Forney, the new paper takes the 
same high ground of Tae Revoxution, that the 
ballot is ‘as important for the black woman as 
the black man. As to Harper’s Weelly, it is too 
much given to pictures to regard facts. 


From the American Housewife, Indianapolis. 


The Soorsis and Revo.uTtIon seem to forget that 
there has been a paper published by a lady for the last 
five years. To hear them talk, one would snppose they 
were the pioneers of the movement. Remember, ladies, 
there is a Monitor in Indiana. 


We said that Tor Revonvtton was the first 
woman’s paper that demanded the right of suf- 
frage. Women edited papers many years ago. 
Mrs. Nicholas of Kansas edited a democratic 
paper in Vermont twenty years ago, and her 
able editorials (supposed to be from a man’s 
pen) were extensively copied. 


From the Springfield Republican, 


Mrs, Stanton considers the recent convention at 
Washington in behalf of Woman’s Suffrage a great suc- 
cess, and thinks the cause was much advanced by it. 
We hope this may be true of the whole effect of the 
meeting, but the speeches attributed to Mrs Stanton 
herself seem very poorly adapted to promote their ob- 
ject Abandoning the calm argumentative style, in 
which she excels, she has fallen into the scolding vein, 
mixed with not a little of the extravagance and rant for 
which the crazy Train is distinguished. When she ob- 
jects to the extension of the suffrage to any more men, 
until women are enfranchised, because, “ as the tyrants 
are multiplied the condition of the subjects becomes 
more hopeless and degraded,” and because ‘‘ the male 
element is a destructive force, selfish, loving war and 
violence, and breeding in the material and moral world 
alike discord, disease and death,” she appears to give 


reasons why women should avoid association with these’ 


despots and destructives 1ather than seek it. This is 
neither the right manner nor the right spirit, Mrs, Stan- 
ton ; it isneither just nor politic. The men are not un- 
willing to grant io women their rights. They wait for 
you to show them what these rights are. They come to 
you to be taught. Ifyou scold them and call hard names 
they will go away unconverted, This work requires 
patience ; it involves a great social revolution, and is 
not to be completed in a day. 


Patience is the passion of great souls, and 
woman has exercised that virtue 6,000 years. 
We have, indeed, been calm and argumentative, 
and talked to this wicked and perverse genera- 
tion of men with au imperturbable good nature, 
that some say passes all understanding. Now 
if good Mr. Bowles could have been in the 
audience in Washington and heard the whole 
speech, he would have seen that all such harsh 
passages as the above were set in a frame work 
of charity and tenderness, that made them 
quite endurable, and the dear men present never 
dreamt they were scolded or called hard names ; 
and had not the wicked reporters stripped the 
speech of its drapery and left only the sharp 
points in bold relief, the Springfield Republican 
might have joined with Washington Senators 
in complimenting our ‘able and eloquent 
speech.” ‘True, we differ with our good republi- 
cans at one point. We think the enfranchise- 
ment of women more important than black men. 
When Mr. Bowles found himself unjustly im- 
prisoned in New York, if the question had 
been whether he, or his colored brethern in the 
next cell, should be first set at liberty, we doubt 


whether Mr. Bowles would have consented to 
wait indefinitely for his turn to come. 
From the World. 


Mrs. E. Cady Stanton, a most excellent lady, whose 
heart is in a noble work, but whose chirography is less 
clear than her convictions, invites the World to set right 
sundry wrong thirgs in our recent publication of one of 
her addresses, To right all wrongs is the work of the 
World. So we hear Mrs, Stanton ‘for her cause.” 
But, when she fancies the source of her woes to be ‘‘a 
sleepy little printer’s devil,” we beg to assure her that 
the World has nothing to do with “ devils ” big or little, 
sleepy or wide-awake, but to confute, confound, exor- 
cise, asperse, baptize, and utterly convert them into an- 
gels. ‘‘God,” we are told of many lands, ‘‘ sends 
meat, but the devil sends cooks.’’ Mrs, Stanton seems 
to fancy as much of newspapers and printers. She is 
wrong, at least so far as the World is concerned. We 
believe her to be, not like Mr. Seward’s wretched col- 
league, the “almost,” but, like herself, the quite “ di- 
vine Stanton ;”’ and, if she will but write as divinely as 
she feels, we assure her she shall never be diabolically 
put into type by us, 


Read, oh! most gracious World, the scathing 
we get in the Springfield Republican, and then 
you will not wonder at our healthy fear of 
‘‘sleepy little printer’s devils,” and matter-of- 
fact reporters, who lop of all rhetoric provisos 
and qualifying clauses, and send one’s bald ideas 
like hot shot into the camp of the republicans. 





TRAIN AS A GREAT POPULAR 
ORATOR. 


From the Round Table. 

He is all our fancy painted him, but he is also some- 
thing more. We had no idea, so to speak, of the size of 
the man. There is enough of him to make half a dozen 
average Western demagogues, If Juliet’s school-girl 
conceit about her mawkish lover could be applied to 
Train, and he be cut out into little stars, he would make 
the heaven of stump oratory more bright than would 
the farthing candles of a myriad of Bricks and Pograme, 
or of any other similar instructors of mankind, real or 
imaginary. 

Mr. Trainisaborn orator. Heswaysmen, He makes 
them scream with laughter and thunder with applause. 
He is never at a loss for a word, for a metaphor, for a 
whimsical analogy. He watches and feels his audience 
with a tact that seems the tact of instinct rather than of 
experience, rouses them when they flag, kindles them to 
enthusiasm with a phrase or a gesture, never for an in- 
stant loses his command over them, taiks without stop- 
ping half a minute, for two long hours, and leaves his 

di fatigued, in riotous spirits, delighted, rub- 
bish or not, with what they have heard, to pour into the 
streets full of enthusiasm. Now, it is all very well to 
say that one who can do this is a mountebank and a 
charlatan. Perhaps he is, In Train’s case the assertion 
is probably to some extent just. He says a great many 
ridiculous things ; he also, we are sorry to add, says 
some very mischievous things. Buthe is genuine in his 
earnestness, in his artistic appreciation of his audience 
in his remarkable dramatic faculty, and in a word, in his 
electrical rapport with the people, which constitutes 
more than aught else what we calla genius for oratory. 
In so far as these qualities are genuine and the use of 
them is earnest, their possessor cannot be fairly set 
down as purely a charlatan or a mountebank—only this 
and nothing more. On the contrary, he is this and 
something more. We venture to say that Mr. Train is a 
man of nota little real feeling, and that he is capable of 
much generosity. We do rct believe, as we hear many 
profess to do, that his sympathy with the poor and lowly 
is mere artful pretence, There isa kind of tenderness 
and a kind of passionate energy that no histrionic talen 
can simulate. Of this we see so much in Mr. Train as 
to convince us that, extravagant, incoherent, even non- 
sensical as he frequently is, there is also at bottom mach 
good in him ; and by this we mean good not as regards 
his oratorical gifts alone, but his moral qualities as well- 

Oddly enough, Train 1s physicially quite unlike the 
typical Yankee. He more nearly resembles a man of 
the French Revolution. He is not lean, slab-sided, or 
dyspeptic ; he is not long or lank-haired ; he does not 
talk through his nose. He is compactly built, with 
square shoulders ; is about five feet ten in height, with 
a large head and short mases of carling dark hair; with 
what most people would call a handsome face, and cer” 
tainly a very expressive one, and a singularly powerfu 
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and telling voice, which is evidently capable of great 
variety of modulation. He wears the evening dress 
which Mr. Webster is supposed to bave made pnational— 
that is to say, black trousers, buff waistcoat, and blue 
coat with brass buttons—and appears at the outset in 
light gloves, which be wearies of and casts aside as he pro- 
ceeds. He occasionally indulges in tremendous bursts 
of vociferation, acconmrpanied by furious stamps, and 
more rarely in y ges of exaggerated suppression, 
mingled with fragments of verse sometimes quoted 

and sometimes original, 

On the evening we write of, the orator was received with 
pfodigious enthusiasm, and seemed to carry his public 
literally in the hollow of his hand. His denunciations 
of England, and hie fervent demand for war with that 
country, were received with especial satisfaction. His 
more rational, if a trifle less pleasing, prognosticationse 
of the future growth and splendor of the United States 
were, however, hardly less approved. Mr. Train’s educa- 
tion in political economy has been neglected ; his 
notions respecting the currency and the tariff are such 
as we cannot endorse ; his frenzied appeals to the pas- 
sions of his most ignorant hearers are extremly repre- 
hensible ; the thread of this argument is continually 
snapped by issues ludicrously irrelevant ; and yet, so 
far as we can judge by a single hearing, there is far more 
brain, purpose, and marrow about the man than he is 
usually given credit for. And 80, loving independence 
of thought beyond most things, and seeking to do jus- 


tice to all men so far as in us lies, we send forth our tea- 
timony. 








Equat Pay ror Equat Worx.—New Hamp- 
shire is not behind her sister states in magnan- 
imity, but the amount of school money raised by 
taxation last year wes $282,606, an average of 
$3.69 per scholar. The monthly wages of men 
teachers average $34, and those of women $16, 
which would be a disgrace to any state, and is to 
her. 





Divorce Cases.—London has 206 divorce 
eases on the docket, but congratulates itself 
that Chicago is worse. But a careful watch of 
our court reports, does not place Chicago greatly 
in advance of other sections of the country in 
tis particular. 














Fouty anp Criwe.—The friends of a young 
Western woman buried her very foolishly with 
her gold watch and jewelry upon her, and some 
robbers opened the grave and took them and 
the silver ornaments of the coffin away. 





Woman an Inventor.—Mrs. Foot, wife of the 
Commissioner for Patents, and a daughter of 
Senator Henderson, is a successfu: inventor her- 
self. She has contrived a skate without straps, 
and several other things. 





Oxrve Locan.—Her lectures in Michigan have 
been everywhere crowded. At Ann Arbor she 
announced that she wore a pannier because 
her dressmaker compelled her to do it. One 
teature was the illustration by Miss Logan upon 
the platform of the ‘Grecian Bend.” While 
expressing contempt for this ridiculous move- 
nent, she executed it with practised skill and 
with unmistakable relish, 





To CoRrEsPoNDENTS.—Patience cannot save 
them all. We doour best, and would giadly 
give alla hearing ; but many communications 
must be rejected on account of their length. 





Dayton Woman’s Apvocate.—It is but a lit- 
tle fellow, but it is wide awake. Ohio should 
multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn. 
Only $1.50 per annum. 








Poor Prosprct.—It is estimated that there 
are nearly 30,000 young men in Boston under 
marriage engagcments, waiting for better times, 





THE STATUS Ok WOMAN IN EARLY 
RHODE ISLAND. 
a 

Wuen Roger Williams fled from the wrath 
of the Massachusetts brethren, and founded 
the State of Rhode Island on ‘Soul Liberty,” 
there were some not quite up to his measure, 
and, would leave woman out in the cold. 
Joshua Verin, a rude, old fashioned man, with 
the code of old Jewry and ** Church and State ”’ 
idea still clinging to him, has been putting re- 
straints on the conscience of his wife. Y:s, she 
is desirous of attending Mr. Williams’s meetings, 
and her husband has said ‘* she shall nol.” The 
consequence is that the whole community is in 
a buzz, the fundamental idea has been infringed. 
A town meeting has been called upon the sub- 
ject, and a warm debate ensues ; for Verin has 
his friends as well as his wife. The proposition 
is that ‘‘ Joshua Verin, for breach of covenant in 
restraining liberty of conscience, be withheld 
the liberty of voting till he declare the con- 
trary.” 

Of course, the conservatives of the sayings by 
them of old time appealed to the Bible against 
‘**the breach of any ordinance of God” such as 
‘¢the subjugation of wives to their husbands,” 
etc. The Bible being thus clearly positive 
against woman, who should lay anything to the 
charge of God's elect, the men, for keeping 
woman in her God-appomted sphere? One 
Greene contended for hcr equal liberty. 
Arnold answered thus: ‘Did you pretend to 
leave the Massachusetts because you would not 
offend God to please men, and would you now 
break an ordinance and commandment of God 
to please women? Many were the texts as 
divers and solid reasons, and as formidable as 
Ossa upon Pelion, piled against the women ; nor 
less the contest than when Michael disputed 
with the Devil about the body of Moses. Drs. 
Todd, Fulton, Holland, and lke, should have 
been on the “* Providence Plantations,” to have 
come up to the help of the Lord aganist the 
mighty. Little Ithoda, however, as against 
the ordinances of old time, was equal to the 
occasion ; for ‘liberty won the victory ; and 
Joshua Verin, for a breach of covenant, in re- 
straining liberty of conscience, was properly 
withheld the liberty of voting, till he declared 
the contrary.” 


Not for this, Joshua would the Sun and Moon 
stand still that he might set up his Ebenezer as 
a boundary against the women, Rhode Island 
being first in progress. 

Newport, R. L, cB. P. 





Tue Worsrtna Woman's Association held its 
regular meeting at room 24 Cooper Institute on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 10. Mrs. Charlotte 
Lozier, in Miss Anthony’s absence, presided. 
A preamble and bill for incorporation were 
submitted to the association and approved. 
Mrs. King and Mrs. Loomis were appointed to 
go to Albany and present it to the legislature. 
Some discussion arose in reference to changing 
the word “ association ” for ‘* bureau,” but it was 
finally decided to retain the old name. 








Sumner Improvine.—One good effect ot the 
grand Woman Suffrage Convention lately held 
in Washington has been to stir up Congress, and 
the result is, that the ideas of many honorable 
gentlemen have been changed for the better. 
They now regard Woman Suffrage much more 
favorably. A year or so ago, Senator Sumner 


presented a Woman Suffrage petition, under 





protest, saying it was the ‘‘ negro’s hour,” ete. ; 
but, the other day, he presented a * petition of 
citizens of Lexington, Ohio, in favor of Woman 
Suffrage,” with a smiling face. 





Important.—The San Francisco Monitor con 
tains the following : 


Timely caution to real estate buyers is given by Car- 
ter’s Real Estate Circular. It says that the purchasers ot 
real estate are not general'y aware that, where a man and 
wife are divorced, the woman is entitled to receive a full 
half interest in all of her late husband's real estate, pro- 
vided he was not divorced from her for adultery on her 
part. In such a case, shereceives nothing. If the hus- 
band committed adultery, all of his real estate becomes 
the property of his wife. Those about purchasing real 
estate should see that it is kept free of incumbranves 
arising from the above cause. 





Since her return from America, Madame Olympe Au- 
douard has been lecturing at the Lecture Hall, Boulevard 
des’ Capucines, Paris, on the following subjects ; ‘* The 
Mormons, the Pacific Railway, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains ;”” “ The Indains ;’’ ‘“*‘ America, New York, and the 
Yankee,” 





CALIFORNIA Co-OPERATIVE WOMEN —The San Francis- 
co, California, Women’s Co-operative Union, is doing 
admirably. Already giving employment to one hundred 
and sixty women, and sometimes more, while their 
stock on hand amounts to $8,000. They have made 
$1,000 in the first six months. The Agricultural Fair at 
Sacramento gave them two diplomas ; one was for the 
largest and best display of childrens’ and ladies’ cloth - 
ing; the other, the first premium for custom-made 
shirts and general nesdle-work. They also get a silver 
medal from ihe Mechanics’ Institute Fair, of this year. 





Mrs. SeurHwortn’s New Nove, “ How He Won 
Her,” a sequel to “ Far Pray,” is in press and will be 
published in a few days by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. It will command a very large sale, as it is 
said to be tully equal to “Fair Play,’’ which is one of 
the best novels ever published, and which is having an 
unprecedented sale. It will be issued in a large duode- 
cimo volume of six hundred pages, in a uniform style 
with “Fair Play,”’ and sold at the low price of $1.75 in 
cloth, or $1.50 in paper cover, re 





PHONOGRAPHIO ApvocaTE.—Mr. James E, Muuson is 
about to issue a monthly magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of that valuable and yet to be popular branch of 
education. Terms $1.00 a year, or 10 cents a single 
number. Address ‘The Phonographic Advocate,”’ 
(room 16,) 117 Nassau street, New York. 





THE BENEDICT TIME WATCH 
a 


Tue enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their “ up-town ” establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Fall trade of 1868, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘* THE REVoLUTION ”’ 
end all others who desire a perfect TIME-KEEPER, Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality cf watch which 
they have named the “ Benedict Time Watch,’’ they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which has proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate, This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others, Their stock of 
American Watches is unrivalled. All the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted. The Messrs 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fair prices. We feel safe in commending this establish 
ment to the consideration of our readers, and would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, up town, 691 Broadway, 
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FInanciaL AND CoMMERCIAL.— America versus 
Europe—Gold, like our Collon, FOR SALE. 
Greenbacks for Money. An American System of 
Finance. American Preducts and Labor Free. 
Open doors to Artisans and Immigqrants. At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans for AMERICAN 
Steamships and Shipping. New York the Finan- 
cial Centre of the World. Wall Street emanci- 
pated from Bank of England, or American Cash 
for American Bills. The Credit Foncier and 
Credit Mobilier System, or Capital Mobilized to 
Resuscilate the South and our Mining Interests, 
and to People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, 
from Omahato San Francisco. More organized 
Labor, more Cotlon, more Gold and Silver 
Bullion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. 
Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens DEMAND. 
A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, lo Strength- 
en the Brotherhood of Labor, and keep bright 
the chain of friendship between them and their 
Father Land. 





GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN AND Mk. 
RANDALL. 
cacencllggiaaians 
LET US BREAK DOWN OUR OPPONENTS WITH STA- 
TISTICS, 

Dear Revorvution: Let us get the facts be- 
fore the people. THe Revotution goes world- 
wide. Those who read it are thinkers. Your 
pulpit ig a great power. Your congregation are 
all readers. These facts are worthy reflection. 


SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
New York, Feb. 4, 1869. 

Geo. F. Train, Esq.—Deir Sir: Tagree with you in 
most of your financial views, The idea of forcing specie 
payment by law is perfectly ridiculous, But one thing 
will do it, and that is production, Produce your cotton, 
which, next year, with a fair crop, will reach 4,000,000, 
bales, at 20 cents per bale, atid 500 pounds to the bale, 
$400,000,000. ‘The corn crop to $450,000,000. The 
wheat crop to $500,000,600. Oats and barley, cheese 
and butter, hay and fruit, etc., etc., to many more mil- 
lions. The production of gold and silyer, after the 
opening of the Pacific Railroad, will yield $100,000,000 
annually. This immense production—this rapid in- 
crease of wealth—is the only thing that can bring us to 
specie payments, , 

We must produce enough to make up for the destruc- 
tion by the war, then specie payments will come of 
themselves. No Jaw can bring it about. One fact mist 
not be overlooked, Individual indebtedness is not one- 
third what it was in 1860, 


WE NEED WHAT WE HAVE NOT GOT—INFLATION. 


We hear much of the inflation of our currency. ‘The 
increase of currency does not begin with the increase ot 
production since 1860, Read Commissioner Wells’s Re- 
port for 1868. Manufactured cotton goods have in, 
creased °1 per cent. since 1860, and so have all branches 
of manufacture on an averege. The production of Pe- 
troleum ir four years is 900 per cent. increase. Cereals 
have increased 20 per cent.-a year. Butter and cheese 8 
per cent, Hogs, caitle, and sheep 10 per cent. a year, 


+. . 
CALIFORNIA GOLD AND NEVADA SILVER ARE THE 


CAUSE OF INCREASE IN VALUES—-NOT GREEN- 
BACKS. 


The excess of currency has not produced mflated 
prices to the extent that is supposed. The California 
gold and Nevada silver has acted a double part in inflat- 
ing prices. There are two doliars of gold and silver in 
the country now, in proportion to paper, to one when 
Gen. Jackson came into power in 1828, 


ALL PROPERTIES WILL CONTINUE TO RISE. 


Prices of everything in this country will be high, for 
many years, and those who look for a large @epreciation 
in values of landed and other zeal property, within the 
next ten years, might as well search for Aladin’s lamp— 





the first will come when the last is found. The produc- 
tion of gold and silver will do more to inflate prices, for 
the next ten years, as it has in the past, than all the 
greenbacks that will be or have been issued by govern- 
ment, 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD AN ALADIN’S LAMP. 


The Pacific Railroad, by facilitating and cheapening 
the cost of transportation of machinery into the mineral 
states and territories on the Pacific slopes, will double 
the production of gold and silver, yearly, over what it 
has been in the past. This will keep up prices of every 
thing, and it is too important to be overlooked. I en- 
close you statistics of production. They are worth 
looking at. Scan them closely, and tell tho wonderfully 
wise that we must have more instead of less currency to 
do the immense increasing business of the country, and 
this will hasten specie payments. 


Yours truly, N. RANDALL, 


MR. TRAIN’S COMMENTS, 


Good for you, Mr. Randall. That Turkish 
Bath has set you thinking. Moses Taylor, Dr. 
Durant, Clem. Barclay, Wm. H. Macy, Henry 
Clews, and the other magnates I have purified at 
Dr. Angell’s miracle manufactory, corner of 
Lexington ayenue and 25th street—will also 
throw up their free trade specie-paying notions, 
when I purify the whole nation of its English 
corruption. You are right on there being no in- 
flation, no currency. You are right about in- 
crease of values, occasioned by gold and silver 
production. But wrong'in dreaming ever again 
of specie payments. You must read TE Revo- 
Lution. We intend to have no more specie 
payment in America, Oureyesareopen. Eng- 
land hes lost her grip. We want, at once, two 
thousand millions of greenbacks. How shall we 
pay them? Look at these 


RESOURCES OF AMERICA. 


Number of imimigrants from July, 1865, to December 
1, 1868—1,000,000. Average amount of gold and silver 
brought by each one, $80. The value of labor of eech 
one, tor 344 years—$1,000, Total labor—$500,000,000. 
Money brought—$80,000,000, Total—$580,000,000. 

Nuniber of cotton spindles in 1860—5,235,727. Num- 
ber in 1868—7,000,000. Increase 31 per cent. Number 
of woollen factories, 1860—259; 1861—557, or 90 per cent. 
increase, 

Pig iron made, 1863—947,604 tons ; 1868,1,500,000 ; in- 
crease, 8'¢ per cent, a year. 

Copper produced in 1860—600,000 tons ; in 1867—1,000,- 
735, or nearly double, 

Petroleum, 1862, exported—10,887,701 gallons ; 1868 to 
Dec, 18—-94,774,291 gallons, or nearly 900 per cent, in 6 
years, 

Increase of tonnage on western Lakes last year, about 
11 per cent, 

Coal, 1862—7,499,250 tons of anthracite ; 1868, to Dec- 
18—13,500,000 tons, or nearly double. 

Number of sheep in Ohio, 1865—6,305,796 ; 1868—7,- 
580,000, or an increase of 30 per cent, 

Corn, wheat, oats, and barley, in Ohio, 1865—107,414,- 
278 bushels ; 1868—141,000,000 ; increase 33 per cent. 

Hogs packed in 1865 and 1866—1,705,955 ; 1867 and 
1868—2,781,084, in the west. 

Corn in U.S., 1858—830,451,705, which, at 40 cents per 
bushel, would amount to $332,180,682. 

Cotton raised in 1868, estimated at 2,600,000 bales of 
500 Ibs. each, at 24 cents per Ib.—$312,000,000. 

Tobacco, 1850—201,350,663 Ibs. ; 1867—250,000,000. 

Railroads—gross tonnage in 1867 on 39,324 miles of 
road—48,488,000 tons of merchandise, after deducting 
coal, elec. ‘Total tonnage on railroads in 1856—6,000,000 
of tons, Increase—8v0 per cent. 

The Railroads earned, in gross, in 1867, 21 per cent. on 
their reported cost. Average rate of tonnage per mile, 
in Massachusetts, annually—3,812 tons : New York—310 
per mile ; Pennsylvania—6,000 tons per mile. Increase 
of tonnage on the railroads trom 1858 to 1868 has been ten 
times greater than the ratio of increase of population 
for the same period. 


Rejoice and be glad, ye toil-worn workers. 
Your day is near. The good of the world are 
coming to America. Our happiest years are to 
be. We must be good to be great. Shut the 
door against England. Let us have war. If 
Grant will shut Stanton and Seward out of the 
Cabinet, and let my Fenians free Ireland, I wil- 





—— — —— —_ _1 
stand by him. The man that has me on his 
side—or the woman either—is safe ; but woe be 
to those I oppose. Truth will conquer false- 
hood. Gxzo. Francois Train. 








AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP. 





Grorck Francis Trat presents his compli- 
ments to Charles Moran, George Opdyke, A. A. 
Low, the New Y ork Chamber of Commerce and 
the Subsidized English Press, and asks them to 
answer these conundrums propounded by the 
greatest of American statesmen, Henry C. Carey. 
These propositions are true or false—fact or 
fallacy. They are the boiled down ideas of Taz 
Revotvution. They contain the philosophy of 
statesmanship. Carey is seventy-six years old, 
and this extract from his late eleven letters to 
Gen. Grant (published by Collins, Phila.) show 
there is life in the old man yet. 


Why is it that, if protection be really adverse to free- 
dom and to the general prosperity of our people, immi- 
gration always grows with such rapidity when protec- 
tion is most complete? 

Why is it that if the British free trade is really favor 

ble to freedom, men who had previously come among 
us with intent to stay, have always then so largely re- 
emigrated to Europe ? 

Why has it been that in the last few years hundreds 
of thousands ot Canadians have abandoned their free 
trade country, and have preferred to settle in these 
benighted and protected states ? 


Why is it that of the emigrants who arrive at Quebec 
and Montreal, and who have their choice between free 
trade on the one hand and protection on the other, 
nearly all prefer to take the latter, selecting homes in 
our Western states ? 

Why is it that Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
almost in a state of rebellion, because of their feeling of 
the absolute necessity for a closer connection with these 
protected states ? 

Why is it that nearly the whole population of Ireland 
would desire to fly from British freedom of trade and 
seek for homes in this now partially protected country ? 

Why is it that British emigration to Australia dimin- 
ishes, and that to us increases, almost precisely as our 
protective policy is made more and more complete ? 

Why is it that Australia, after a most severe political 
contest, has just now elected a protectionist parliament ? 

Why is it that when we build furnaces and open mines, 
railroads are always profitable to their owners, and capi - 
tal is easily obtained for the construction of now lines of 
road ? 

Why is it that when mines and furnaces are abandoned, 
railroad property so tar decli that it t impos- 
sible to obtain the means for building further roads ? 

Why is it that 4 ial crises, resulting in the ruin of 
trade, are the never jailing accompaniments of the 
British free trade policy ? 

Why is it that such crises never occur in the periods 
of protection ? 

Why is it that the deposits in our saving funds in- 
crease in times of protection, and diminish in those of 
British free trade ? 

Why is it that sheriff’s sales are so numerous in British 
free trade times, and so few in number in those of pro- 
tection ? 

Why is it the revenue tariff periods almost always end 
in almost total failure of public revenues and almost 
total bankruptcy of the treasury ? 

Why is it that protective tariffs are so favorable to 
increase of public revenue, and tu reduction of the 
public debt? 

Why is it that a protective tariff now produces annu- 
ally nearly as much revenue as was obtained by aid of a 
merely revenue one in the whole period of Mr. Buchan - 
an’s administration ? 4 

Why is it that the republican party—the party of 
liberty, of equal rights, of intelligence, and of sound 
morals--is so generally favorable to the protective 
policy ? 

Why is it that British free trade doctrines are so uni- 
versally popular ameng men who believe in the divine 
origin of slavery—among sympathizers in the late rebel- 
lion—among foreign agents—among ignorant foreigners 
—and among the dangerous classes throughout the 
Union? 

Why is it that, now that the South diversifies its in- 
dustry by raising ite own tood, it obtains as much for 
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2,000,000 bales of cotton as before it had received tor 
4,000,000 ? 

Why is it that when the refining of our oil, and fitting 
it for consumption, gives us now almost our only real 
free trade, the same results would not be obtained, and, 
on @ much larger scale, by finishing our cotton and fit- 
ting it for consumption ? 

Why is it that Belgium, the most prosperous little 
country in Europe, so earnestly adheres to protection ? 

Why is it that Russia, after a ten years’ trial of British 
free trade, exhibits herself as a constant borrower 
throughout western Europe ? 

Why is it that Sweden is now in a state of so great 
suffering, after nearly a decade of British free trade ? 

Why is it that France, in making ber last treaty with 
England, established a tariff more intelligently protec- 
tive than our own ? 

Why is it that the maker of that treaty, Mons. Cheva- 
lier, had been led to tell his countrymen that— 

“« Every nation owes it to itself to seck the establish- 
ment of diversification in the pursuits of its people, as 
Germany and England have already done in regard to 
cottons and woollens, and as France herself has done in 
reference to so many and so widely different kinds of 
manufacturing industry. Within these limits,” as he 
further says, “ it is not an abuse of power on the part 
of the government; on the contrary, it is the accom* 
plishmeut of a positive duty so toact 4 teach epoch in 
the progress of a nation, as tofavor! ) taking posses- 
sion of all the branches of industry whos acquisition is 
authorized by the nature of things. Governments are, 
in effect, the personification of nations, and it is re- 
quired that they should exercise their influence in the 
direction mdicated by the general interest, properly 
studied, and fully appreciated.” 

Why ie it that Germany, the country that has most 
persistently carried into effect the policy thus recom- 
mended, now stands in the lead of Europe, although 
80 recently a mere collection of loose fragments, ready 
to be moved about in whatsoever direction might be 
most agrecable to France or England at one moment, 
Russia or Austria at another ? 

Why is is that British policy, that policy whose imi- 
tation is urged upon us by all the advocates of that 
revenue tariff system which has so invariably resulted 
in destruction of the revenue, has so entirely crushed 
out of existence the whole race of those small British 
proprietors, ‘‘whose touch,” according to Arthur 
Young, “ turned sand into gold?” 

Why is it that the British agricultural laborer has, by 
means of that policy, been reduced to a condition so 
nearly a kin to slavery as to have before him no future 
but the poor house ? 

Why is it that all the countries of the earth which find 
themselves compelled to submit to the, so called, free 
trade policy now urged upon tae world by British Free 
Traders are this day a little better than in a state of 
ruin? 

WHAT HAVE I DONE TO BE PRAISED ? 

What crime have I committed? The Sun 
shines on me. THE Revoiurion turns for my 
benefit. The Round Table makes me a Knight. 
The Herald says I am a Lion in Lion’s clothes ! 
This is all wrong. I can stand anything but 
praise. I have done some wrong. I must go 
back to jail. Perhaps these kind critics have 
discovered that the Pacific Railway, the Credit 
Mobilier and the Credit Foncier were created 
and organized over my table. Do we not pay 
you two hundred thousand a year for advertis- 
ing ? GeorcE Francis Train. 








REPLY 10 MR. HUME. 
——— 

R. W. H., in your paper of 28th January, 
admits two propositions stated by Kellogg and 
denies two—to wit, that Congress has power to 
coin money and regulate the value—but denies 

« the power of Congress to make money of any 
other material than gold or silver—admits ‘‘ the 
power is vested solely in Congress by the con- 
stitution, to make money and emit bills of 
credit.” ‘It by no means follows,” says R. W. 
H., “that powers forbidden to the states are re- 
served by the United States.” R. W. H. for- 
gets that the power'to make money must be a 
sovereign power ; hence all cts of sovereignty 
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are forbidden to the states, such as declaring 
war, granting letters of marque and reprisal, 
making treaties, coining money, regulating the 
value and fixing the standard of weights, ete. 
These sovereign powers may be exercised as the 
sovereign pleases. The sovereign has only 
power, he has no rights, he cannot be sued, or 
litigate any right he might thiuk proper to set 
up in a court of justice. The Sovereign must 
necessarily be clothed with such power as will 
enable him to perform his duties as sovereign, 
namely— to protect the lives and property of his 
subjects, to protect life against violence, and 
protect property from being wrongfully taken 
from the rightful owner, and this 1s all that is 
demended of the sovereign. And in order to 
protect life or property, the sovereign has power 
to command the lives and property of the peo- 
ple who Lave chosen him as governor, king or 
emperor, and this power is as arbitrary ard 
despotic for the above purpose in the republic 
as in a despotic government. So that, I take it, 
all power necessary to be exercised, and for- 
bidden to the states—must be somewhere else, 
and if not in the general government or Con- 
gress, where else are we to look for it ? The states 
being expressly prohihited by the constitution 
from coining money, where are they to. get 
money, except through Congressional legisla- 
tion? And when Congress declares that five- 
cent pieces shall be made of nickel-copper, that 
does not contain a portion of gold or silver, and 
‘that such coin shall be a legal tender to the 
extent of one dollar,” as is stated by the act 
ot Congress approved 16th May, 1866? If Con- 
gress has power to make money of nickel or 
copper that shall be a legal tender, have the 
state courts power to declare the law unconsti- 
tutional? If a question should be made on the 
subject, which would prove to be the stronger— 
the state courts, or the laws of Congress. Sup- 
pose there are, as is often the case, 500 tax-bills 
to be collected, none of which exceeds 95 cents 
or one dollar, will not a tender in nickel or cop- 
per discharge the persons from liability, and 
can any state court prevent it? Andif Congress 
has power to make copper and nickel money a 
legal tender for one dollar, and has power to en- 
force the law of Congress to make it a legal ten- 
der, can there be any limit to the power—~may 
not one dollar or ten dollars be made by the 
same power and of the same material that the 
five-cent pieces are made ? 

R. H. W. says Mr. Maguire's difficulty is to 
prove that greenbacks are money. 

Mr. Maguire never contended that the green- 
back, promises to pay, are money. The green- 
back states the United States will pay, at some 
designated place, the treasury in New York or 
Washington, ten or one hundred dollars. The 
words promise to pay are calculated to deceive— 
to create a doubt that should not exist in re- 
gard to what is money. If the Congress had 
enacted that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should have prepared paper, having printed or 
stamped upon it certain mottoes or devices 
(as in the bill ordering the five-cent pieces to 
be made), and declared it shall be lawful money 
and a legal tender in the payment of debts— 
where is the authority in courts, State or Fed- 
eral, to declare the law unconstitutional? The 
question cannot be fully discussed in the limited 
space allowed in a newspaper ; but the Congres- 
sional bill embraces all that is necessary for Con- 
gress to do in order to liquidate the public debt 
without taxing the people, and besides give the 
people all they need of legal tender money, that 
can never fail to be good, i. M 
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THE MONEY MARKET 


was easy on Saturday, call loans ranging from 6 to 7 per 
cent,, aud discounts at 7 to 8 per cent. The weekly 
bank statement shows a decrease in loans of $2,161,325 ; 
in specie, $2,085,073 ; in deposits, $3,625,039 ; and in 
legal tenders, $1,089,181. The circulation is increased 
$17,015. 

The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor’ city banks this week compared with the preceding 
week : 


Feb. 6. Feb. 13. Differences. 
Loans, $266,541,732 $264,380,407 Dec. $2,161,325 
Specie, 27,939,404 25,854,331 Dec. 2,085,073 
Cirenlation, 34,246,436 34,263,451 Ine. 17,015 
Deposits, 196,602,899 192,977,860 Dec. 3,625,039 


Legal-tenders, 53,424,133 52,354,962 Dec 1,089,181 
THE GOLD MARKET 
was firm and steady, 
The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Openiug. Highest. Lowest. Closing, 
Monday, Feb. 8, 135'; 13514 135! 1355, 
Tuesday, 9, 135 '{ 1254 1347, 135 '¢ 
Wednesday, 10, 135 135! 134°7 135'¢ 
Thursday, 11, 1235 '4 135° 135 155! 
Friday, 12, 1354 1354 135 1351; 
Saturday, 15, 155 105'4 1347, 155 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


closed unsettled on Saturday, prime bankers 60 days 
sterling bills being quoted 119 to 109',, and sight 109°; 
to 109%. Francs on Paris bankers long 5.17'3 to 5.16';, 
and short 5.13°( to 5.12'4. 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 


was strong and buoyant in the early part of the week, 
and closed steady, 

The tollowing are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 36 to 37'; 5 W., F. & Co. Ex, 283; to 29 ; 
American Express, 47 to 48!;; Adams Express, 6634 to 675 
Merchants Union Express, 1874 10 19'; 3 Quicksilver, 2214 
to 23; Canvon, 62°¢ to 63; Pacific Mail,1141; to1l4';; W.U. 
Telegraph, 37'; to 37!4; N.Y. Central, 163‘; to 1633, ; 
Erie, 36'; to 36's ; Hudson River, 136 '{ to 136! ; Read- 
ing, 94'¢ to94's 5; Tol. & Wabash 66'; to 6414; Tol, 
{& Wabash preferred, 77'; to 78; Mil. & St. Paul, 
66'4 to 66'; ; Mil. & St. P. preferred, 79!4 to 80 ; Pitts 
& Fort Wayne, 118 to 118, ; Ohio & Miss., 3554 to 35") ; 
Michigan Central, 119'; to 119',; Mich, Southern, 94 to 
94';; Illinois Central, 141 to 143 ; Cleve. & Pitts,, 915; to 
9175 ; Clev. & Toledo, 105%; to 106; Rock Island, 13] 
to 131'4; Chicago & N. Western, 83°{ to 8374; N. Western 
preferred, 917, to 92; Mariposa, 83; to 9'; ; Mariposa 
preferred, 28"; to 28>,. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES 
were active and excited during the weck, and strong at 
the close on Saturday, 

Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau séreet, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 101° %; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 112'; to 1124! 
United States sixes, coupon, 1144¢ to 114%; United 
States five-twenties, registered, 111 to 11144; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 11414 to 1133, ; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 111); to 
111° ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, 
113 to 113'¢ ; United States five-twenties, coupon, new, 
1865, 110'¢ to 1105; United States five twenties, 
coupon, 1867, 1105; to 110°% ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, 1103{ to 11074 ; United States ten- 
torties, registered, 103'4 to 103°{ ; United States ten- 
forties, coupon, 109°{ to 1097. 


THE CUSTOM DUTIES 


for the week were $3,400,299 in gold against $2,204,389 
$2,333,000 and $2,614,684 for the preceding weeks. The 
imports of merchandise for the week were $3,944,747 
in gold against $4,625,828, $5,230,347, and $6,070,336 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $2,660,313 in currency against $3,705,274, $3,008, 
903, and $2,688,096 tor the preceding weeks. The ex 
ports of specie were $927,839 against $996,954 $962,907 
and $1,100,144,for the preceding weeks. 





ADICAL 

\ ECONSTRUCTION in Church and State, by Alex- 

ander Clarke, author of ‘* The Gospel in the Trees,” 

etc, Excitedly denounced and highly recommended,-- 

owing to circumstances! Very neat. Sent for cost— 

Twenty cents, or eight for one dollar—post paid. Ad- 
dress E. B, CLARK, Publisher, 

Lock Box 387, Pittsburg, Pa, 
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THE HAIR, SCALP AND FACE,— 
e Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
street, treats with special prescriptions falling, loss 
and prematurely gray hair, dandruff, itching, eczema, 
ringworm, sore and scald heads and all diseases of the 
scalp which destroy the hair. He also cures, by personal 
attention, moles, wens and those disfiguring diseases— 
unnatural red noses and pimply faces. No charge tor 
consultation, 
Seni for interrogatory circular. 


NE YORK JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


IS PUBLISHED AT ALBANY, N. Y., 
AND I8 THE ONLY 
WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL IN AMERICA. 
It is published in sixteen large quarto pages, hand- 
somely printed on book paper, contains all school news 
and articles on Education by distinguished writers, and 
is three times as large as any other in America. 
Price $1.50 per year; reduction to clubs, and pre- 
miums given. Writers wanted and articles paid for. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
57-6m. Albany, N. Y. 





ISS CATHERINE TELLER, BRCCK- 
PORT, N, Y., Translator of German into Frglish, 
Essays, books, advertisements translated accu rately 
Address as above. 





HE COMMONIST— 

Published monthly, by the Ruunton Community, 
now successfutly establirhed in Southwest Missouri-— 
adyacates common property, co-operative labor and 
unitary homes, Fifty cents per year, Specimen copies 

nt free. Address 
ALCANDER LONGLEY, 
616 Chestaut street, Bt Louls, Mo 


p™ BROWNING AND LARKIN 


HAVE OPENED A 
HEALTH [INSTITUTE 
at 23 and 25 East Fourtb street, New York, between 


Broadway and Bowery, which offers many advantages to 
invalids. 


In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none. 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
incalculably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eases, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, otc, 

Ever attention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health. 

Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 
Harriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
we'come her former patients and friends. 

Dr. Browning’s large experience in conducting a 
HeattH INSTITUTE will assure his friends that he will 
labor earnestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. 

And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
tion conducive to their comfort. 

Transient and permanent boarders accommodated, 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Cooper Lngri- 
TUTE. " 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th ot 
these months draw interest from the 1st of the same, 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
_T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. =F) 


ARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAU, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
Open deily from 10 A.M. to3 P.M., and on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 5 to 7 P.M. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
free from government tax allowed 
INTEREST TO COMMENCE ON "THE FIRST DAY OF 


EACH MONTH, 
WM. VAN NAME, President. 
HENRY R, CONKLIN, Kecretary. 69 71 








1000 MILES 


OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


As 500 miles of the western portion of the Line, begin- 
ping at Sacramento, are also done, but 


267 MILES REMAIN 


To be finished, to open the Grand Through Line to the 
Pacific. This opening will certainly take place early this 
season, 





FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
AT P Am. 


By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as 
the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds are 
a First Mortgage upon the whole road and all its equip- 
ments. 

THEY HAVE THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AT SIX 
PER CENT., and both PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
ARE PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

The entire amount of the mortgage will .be about 
$30,000,000, and the interest $1,800,000 per annum in 
gold. The present currency cost of this interest is less 
than $2,500,000 per annum, while the gross earnings for 
the year 1868, FROM WAY BUSINESS only, on AN 
AVERAGE OF LESS THAN 700 MILES OF ROAD IN 
OPERATION, WERE MORE TIAN 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


As tho supply of these Bonds wili soon cease, parties 
who desire to invest in them will find it for their interest 
to do so atonce. The price for the present is par and 
accrued interest from Jan. 1, in currency. 


Subscriptions will be received in New York 
AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICE, NO 20 NASSAU ST., 
AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, BANKER“, NO 59 WALL ST., 


And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 
Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through 
local agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
January 20, 1869. 


—————— —— 


B E N E Di I 


TIME 
WATCHES. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 


Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks, Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 
price. Send for price list. 


THE “BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 
Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tax INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 


HE STATE LEAGUE, A POLITICAL 

Temperance Journal—18th Volume—§$2 per year 

less to Clubs. Forty columns, eight pages. Every 

father should provide nis boys with this radical ebeet. 
Ciubs desired. Write ur, 


Go F °F 





SON & GARDNER, 
Syracuse, N, Y, 








A GREAT SOUL IN “A SMALL BODY 
TRIUMPHANT! 





THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS AWARDED 
At the recent Fair of the American Institute, Nov. 28, 1867 . 
MATHUSHEK’S COLIBRI PIANO! 


Only Four Feet and fen Inches Long, Two Feet and 
Eight Inches Wide, with usual length of Keyboard. 
Seven Full Octaves, with great power and quality of 
tone that has no equal. It isa regular square piano, 
and in all respects a First-Class Instrument, 

The ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, of November 9, 1867, in 
speaking of Pianos at the Fair of the American Institute, 
says : 

‘*The greatest novelty among the square Pianos is 
Mathushek’s ‘Colibri.’ With seven full Octaves, and the 
usual length of Keyboard, one of these instruments is 
but little more than half the usual size, and less than 
half the weight, while possessing the power and bril- 
liancy of an ordivary sized Piano. By the use of an 
equalizing scale, the enormous tension of the strings is 
brought to bear equally upon all sides of the iron plate, 
and this ngument allows of the small size and weight 
mentioned,’ 


COLIBRI, ORCHESTRAL, HARP FORM, 
CONCERT, GRAND, ETC. 


BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 
Wholesale and retail Agents for the U. 8. and Europe. 


WAREROOMS: 694 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Circulars with full particulars sent to any address. 
2-66 
“Hew TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE,” 
Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James C 
Jackson, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Hone on 
the Hillside”’ at Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 
» many t d sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely as 
to make it a practical guide for families. 

Price, by mail, $3.25. 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 

“Our Home,”’ Dansville, 
Livingston Co.. a. ¥. 








M UNSON'’S 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY CLASSES 
IN 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


A new Elementary Class in Phonography will be opened 
at room 14, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, on 
Monday evening, January 11th, 1869, at 8 o'clock. 

Terms, for course of twenty lessons, $10 in advance , 

Gentlemen are admitted on the same terms as ladies. 

For particulars apply at the office of J, E. Munson, Noe 
17 Nassau street, New | York, or at the Library. 


) | ettieg QUARTERLY. 


L. A. HINE, of Cincinnati, O., has issued the first 
number of a Quarterly Journal of 80 pages, at 40 cents, 
or 10 copies for $3; by the year, $1.50, or 5 copies for 
$7; 12 for $15; and 20 for $20. It is devoted to such re- 
forms as go to the bottom of things and are calculated to 
make every one earn his own living. It shows how Labor 
is plundered of more than halt ite worth, and how those 
who produce all may be able to get all. Down with 
Land Monopoly, National Banks, Indirect Taxation and 
laws for the collection of debt, and up with Homes for 
all, graded taxation on surplus wealth and incomes, and 
co-operation of the working classes to take the govera- 
ment into their own hands. ss 


HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 


33 Beekman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, CIRCULARS, 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETE, 


VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS 
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Puerme SEWING MACHINE, 
LOCK STITCH, 


RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 


AT THE 
GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
In New York, Oct. 26,1867, 
AND ‘HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 
BESY MANUFACTURING MACHINE 


AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, JWLY, 1867. 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


294 Bowery, New York, 
Between Houston and Bleecker streets. 


— —S 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, 


HE HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
No, 231 Broapway, New York, 
Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
priacipion, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
resp peny,—ezeepl the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any cther company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only ia such cases to 
advise the company of change of bnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 





CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 
This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 





Hom! LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


This Company does not present “ greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed for his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 


BECAUSE : 


Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its membersbip is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that ite directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degre 2s of long- 
titade, but are free to travel and seside where they 
please. 

Its profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto, 

Its members are never required to pay more than two 

hirds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Ita expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
lessly. 

It pays every honest claim on its funds with thie ut- 
most promptitude, 

It resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
honest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 

OFFICERS: 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C, RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 


18. ly. 


‘or LYCEUM BANNER FOR 1869. 
LOST IN THE WOODS, 

By Mrs. CAROLINE FaIrRFIELD CorBIN, author of 
** Woman's Secret,’’ and ‘‘ Uncle Timothy.” 

The opening chapters of the new story will appear 
Feb. 15th. 

**Early Memories,” by Jertie Grant, will commence 
in the same number. 

H. T. Child, M.D., Hudson, and Emma Tuttle, and 
other popular writers are also engaged as contributors 
for the year. 


Now is the time to subscribe., Yearly Subsreiption $1. 


Clubs of 10, 90 cents. 
Address LOU H. KIMBé LL, 
Drawer 5,956, Chicago, Ill. 


ee" PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floor 








lical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the 8) mpathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by 4nsuring in the only purely Hommo- 
pathic Company in the Aulantic States, 


Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled. 

Send for Circulars and Tables, 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Aetuary. 
EDW. A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSKY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Fec’y. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
4 = a wr } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from \2 M, to 2 P.M 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont atreet, Boston. 

REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CuaRLes G. WiGuTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Haven, 

8. H. StaFForpD, Marietta, Ohio, for the States of Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. EaTron, 343 F street, Washington, D. C, 

Ep. W. Puri.ips, 59 Second street, Baltimore, Md. 

Joun W. MARSHALL, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
States 

Invinae VAN Wart, Jr., Pittsfield, 
Counties ot Massacbueetts. 

D. E. & A. W. Smrru, Concord, for N. H. 


for four Western 


He B STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 


Notary Pur. Ic, NEw Yorx. 


ILLIAM GARDNER, TREASURE CITY 

P. O., White Pine District, Lander Co., Nevada, 
offers his services to give reliable information in relation 
to the Mineral Resources of this district. 

Correspondence is respectfully solicited for the pur- 
chase and sale of mining property. 
Samples of the ore can be seen at the office of ‘‘ THE 
REVOLUTION.” © 7 a7 
R. A. SMITH'S ‘WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 
comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 
by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon yo! Railroad. 

Address all letters to A. 'H, M.D., 
ene Berks Co., Pa. 


_ BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 

Please call or send your orders, 








K*" OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 
A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 


BADE. 

Tt treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more aspects than 
any other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8. 

Singularly profound, and crammed full of thorghts. 
Affords volumes of suggestions.—Banner of Light. 

One of the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued. Bold sometimes brilliant.—Pbila. City Item. 

Large 8 vo. 75 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila. ; N. E. News Co., Boston. 


[See advertisement Oct. 8. | 15 Mv 
P OR T MONM oO. U TH, 
NEW JERSEY, 


ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 


DE mes) HEALTH INSTITUTE, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


Embraces a Hospital Department for invalids ; a College 
Department for the Medica) education of men and wo- 
men (both are admitted on equal terms), and a Hygienic 
Family Boarding-School for Boys and Girls. City Office 
No. 95 Sixth,-NeAv. Y. Send stamp for Circulars. 


PPetINa AND STEREOTYPING, 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND JOB WORK 


OF EVBRY DESCRIPTION. ; 
EVERY FACILITY FOR QUALITY AND DESPATCH, 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
20 North William street, 
18-ly ° New York, 
M" MARY PECKENPAUGH, M.D., 


910 LOCUST STRERT, ST. LOUIS, 
Besides a yeneral practice, gives special attention to all 
diseases of women, and to the duties of an Accoucheuse . 


| Piecintiteieatadaie & BROTHER, 





PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





_ al KINDS AND arses or PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 


ENEDICT’S TIME TABLE for this month 
has every train, station, steamboat, and landing 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
601 Broadway, N. Y. 


_ LAWRENCE “UNIVERSITY, 
CANTON N. Y. 


The attention of Young ladies and gentlemen intend- 
ing or desiring to enter College is called to the advan- 
tages this University offers. Its four years Scientific 
course and Classical course are as high and complete as 
those of Yale and Harvard. Its Professors are able and 
thorough. Its government firm and considerate of the 
opinions of students and parerts of all denominations 

Expenses lower than in any institution of its grade in 
the States. 

Tuition $9 per term—three terms per year. 

Board in private tamily or in College hall, $3.60 per 
week, including washing. 

Send for circulars stating conditions of admission and 
courses of study. 

Canton is a healthful, thriving village, county seat o 
St. Lawrence County, on the road to Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 18 miles from the city of Ogdens- 
burg. 

For further particulars, address 
57-69 RICHMOND FISK, Jr., President. 

RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 
p.m. 
Special attention to female discases, 
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